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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Wild Sports of the West: with Legendary 
Tales and Local Sketches. By the Author 
of ** Stories of Waterloo.” Vol. I. 8vo. 
p. 327. London, 1832. Bentley. 

One of those light and amusing productions 

which possess sufficient interest for readers of 

every class, and are particularly acceptable to 
those who take delight in sports by flood or 

field. As our extracts will say more for Vol. I. 

than any exordium we could offer, we shall 

simply state, that by ‘* the West” is meant the 
west of Ireland, and especially Connaught, the 
wildest district of that wild country; of which, 
by way of introduction, we copy a painfully 

pleasant sketch by the author, referring to a 

story, previously told, of an assault on the 

dwelling of a Mr. Morden. 

“Thave (he says) God help me! no fancy 
for what the Irish call active amusements. I 
would have no ambition to hold a nocturnal 
colloquy with Mr. Bulger (a noted midnight 
robber); nor would it afford me satisfaction 
tolisten to solemn assurances of his determi- 
nation to cut my throat. I would not give 
one farthing to spend half an hour in a dark 
closet with three robbers and a case-knife. I 
love uninterrupted repose, and it would annoy 
me to have my window dismantled at midnight, 
and my entire toilet annihilated, by a well-di- 
rected volley of paving-stones. On earth there 
js nota more enchanting object than the ex- 
quisite symmetry of a woman’s well-formed 
leg ; but Miss Morden’s would have no charms 
for me, if preluded by a discharge of musketry. 
There is, moreover, a murderer quietly can- 
toned within a room or two of mine; and 
though the man may be ‘ honest,’ as my lov- 
ing cousin believes and verifies, yet one feels 
nervous in being within a dozen yards of a 
man who has thinned the population for the 
third time. Your stupid Englishman retires 
to bed after his daily labour is ended—your 
livelier Milesian then only lays himself out for 
pleasure, and betakes himself to shoot at a 
justice of the peace, or, still better, amuse 
himself with a too-roo among the peelers. Do 
you go out to dinner? Calculate on being 
fired at when returning. Do you require a 
physician? The odds are, that the honest 
doctor is qualified for a patient himself before 
he leaves your lawn. Do you delight in hunt- 
ing? You will find the monotonous period of 
waiting at the cover-side agreeably diversified 
by the occasional whistle of a musket-bullet 
from some ambushed Rockite ; and if you 
venture to send a horse out to exercise, your 
groom returns solus, to acquaint you that the 
quadruped is no more, and that the gentleman 
who despatched him sent you his regrets that 
he was so unlucky as to miss yourself; but, by 
the assistance of the Blessed Lady—for they 
are a pious and religious race—he hoped to 

more successful on.a future opportunity. 

Are you fond of a quadrille? Ascertain be- 

fore you attempt your first chassez, that the 

room windows are bricked up, and a guard 





of honour stationed at the door. Are you, 
unfortunately, a parson? Insure your life to 
the uttermost farthing you can raise—arrange 
your affairs—perfect your will—and, if you be 
curious in posthumous renown, prepare your 
epitaph; then demand one thirtieth of your 
tithes—you are a dead man to.a moral! and 
your heirs, executors, and assigns, secure of 
opulence within a fortnight. All this is plea- 
sant and exciting; but I, as I premised, ‘ have 
no ambition.’ ” 

Of the more immediate scene of his sporting 
exploits, the writer’s account is also very play- 
ful. He tells us: ‘‘ T have no talent for sta- 
tistics; but if my memory serve, the interest- 
ing portion of the British empire from which 
I write is thus laid down by a modern tour- 
ist :—‘ It lieth,’ says this intelligent traveller, 
‘under a dark gray cloud, which is evermore 
discharging itself on the earth, but like the 
widow’s cruise, is never exhausted. It is 
bounded on the south and east by Christen- 
dom and part of Tipperary, on the north by 
Donegal, and on the west by the salt say. It 
abounds in bogs, lakes, and other natural 
curiosities ; its soil consists of equal quanti- 
ties of earth and stone; and its surface is 
so admirably disencumbered of trees, shrubs, 
hedges, and ditches, that an intelligent back- 
woodsman, from Louisiana, was heard to de- 
clare with rapture, that it was the most per- 
fectly cultivated territory in Europe. Far- 
ther,’ saith the tourist, ‘its gentry are a 
polished and religious race, remarkable for 
their punctuality in pecuniary transactions, 
and their freedom from a litigious or quar- 
relsome disposition. The prevailing mode of 
belief among the upper classes is anything- 
anianism—that of the people, pure popery.’” 

It is among these persons, that, driven by 
circumstances from London, our author seeks 
the renovation of fishing, shooting, and hunt- 
ing, with a cousin, a resident gentleman, and 
in all things the reverse of an absentee. Of 
his household, &c. we select a domestic bit. 

‘IT was (says the author) at the door, en- 
gaged in speculating upon the signs of the 
approaching gale, when old John, my kins- 
man’s gray-headed butler, summoned me to 
dinner. Some say that a bachelor’s repast has 
always a lonely and comfortless appearance, 
It may be so: I grant that a sprinkling of the 
sexes adds to the social character of the table; 
but this apart, with the abatement of that best 
society, lovely woman, who shall dine more 
luxuriously than I? Two hours’ rabbit-shoot- 
ing in the sand-hills has given me a keen and 
wholesome appetite. That salmon at noon 
was disporting in the sea ;—this kid was fatted 
among the heath-flowers of the mountain-glen. 
Kitchener and Kelly could take no exception 
to the cookery ; and had these worthies still 
been inhabitants of ‘this fair round globe,’ 
the doctor would have found ample amusement 
for ‘every man’s master, the stomach,’ and 
honest Myke might have safely ventured to 
dinner without his ‘ sauce piquant.’ In due 
time the cloth disappeared: a bundle of split 





bog-deal was laid upon the hearth, and speedily 
lighted into a cheerful blaze. Old John, with 
the privilege of an ancient retainer, conversed 
with us as he extracted a fresh cork for the 
evening’s potation. ‘ Awful weather in July, 
sir. Well, that Shawn a tra buoy* is a won- 
derful beast ; I knew a change of weather was 
at hand when he rose beside the shore last 
night, and shewed his gray head and shoulders 
over the water.’ ‘Is the seal, John, a sure 
foreteller of an approaching storm ?” ‘A cer- 
tain one, sir; I remember him from I was a 
boy in the old master’s kitchen,—the Lord be 
merciful to his soul! Shawn a tra buoy’s 
features are as familiar to me as my own: I 
would swear to him among a thousand.’ ‘ You 
see him frequently ?? ‘Oh, yes, sir; when 
the salmon come in, he is every day upon the 
yellow strand opposite the lodge; there you 
will see him chase the fish into the shoal 
water, catch them beside the boats, ay, or if 
that fails, take them from the nets, and rob 
the fishermen. Year after year he has re- 
turned with the salmon, spending his summer 
on the ‘tra buoy,’ and his winter near Car- 
rig-a-boddagh.’ * How has he escaped so long, 
John? has he not been often fired at?? ‘A 
thousand times; the best marksmen in the coun- 
try have tried him without success. People 
say that, like the master otter, he has a charmed 
life, and latterly nobody meddles with him.’” 

Another tale of a seal has interested us much : 
it runs thus :— 

‘“¢¢ About forty years ago a young seal was 
taken in Clew Bay, and domesticated in the 
kitchen of a gentleman whose house was situ- 
ated on the sea-shore. It grew apace, became 
familiar with the servants, and attached to the 
house and family; its habits were innocent 
and gentle, it played with the children, came 
at its master’s call, and, as the old man de- 
scribed him to me, was ‘ fond as a dog, and 
playful as a kitten.’ Daily the seal went out 
to fish, and, after providing for his own wants, 
frequently brought in a salmon or turbot to 
his master. His delight in summer was to 
bask in the sun, and in winter to lie before the 
fire, or, if permitted, creep into the large oven, 
which at that time formed the regular ap- 
pendage of an Irish kitchen. For four years 
the seal had been thus domesticated, when, 
unfortunately, a disease, called in this country 
the crippawn —a kind of paralytic affection of 
the limbs, which generally ends fatally — at- 
tacked some black cattle belonging to the 
master of the house; some died, others became 
infected, and the customary cure produced by 
changing them to drier pasture failed. A 
wise woman was consulted; and the hag as- 
sured the credulous owner, that the mortality 
among his cows was occasioned by his re- 
taining an unclean beast about his habitation— 
the harmless and amusing seal. It must be 
made away with directly, or the crippawn 
would continue, and her charms be unequal to 
avert the malady. The superstitious wretch 


* Jack of the yellow strand. 
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consented to the hag’s proposal; the seal was 
put on board a boat, carried out beyond Clare 
Island, and there committed to the deep, to 
manage for himself as he best could. The 
boat returned, the family retired to rest; and 
next morning a servant awakened her master 
to tell him that the seal was quietly sleeping 
in the oven. The poor animal overnight 
came back to his beloved home, crept through 
an open window, and took possession of his 
favourite resting-place. Next morning ano-. 
ther cow was reported to be unwell. The seal 
must now be finally removed; a Galway fish- 
ing-boat was leaving Westport on her return 
home, and the master undertook to carry off 
- the seal, and not put him overboard until he 
had gone leagues beyond Innis Boffin. It was 
done —a day and night passed; the second 
evening closed —the servant was raking the 
fire for the night —something scratched gently 
at the door — it was of course the house-dog — 
she opened it, and in came the seal! Wearied 
with his long and unusual voyage, he testified 
by a peculiar cry, expressive of pleasure, his 
delight to find himself at home, then stretch- 
ing himself before the glowing embers of the 
hearth he fell into a deep sleep. The master 
of the house was immediately apprised of this 
unexpected and unwelcome visit. In the exi- 
gency, the beldame was awakened and con. 
sulted; she averred that it was always un. 
lucky to kill a seal, but suggested that the 
animal should be deprived of sight, and a third 
time carried out to sea. To this hellish pro- 
position the besotted wretch who owned the 
house consented, and the affectionate and con- 
fiding creature was cruelly robbed of sight, on 
that hearth for which he had resigned his 
native element! Next morning, writhing in 
agony, the mutilated seal was embarked, taken 
outside Clare Island, and for the last time 
committed to the waves. A week passed over, 
and things became worse instead of better ; 
the cattle of the truculent wretch died fast, 
and the infernal hag gave him the pleasurable 
tidings that her arts were useless, and that the 
destructive visitation upon his cattle exceeded 
her skill and cure. On the eighth night after 
the seal had been devoted to the Atlantic, it 
blew tremendously. In the pauses of the 
storm a wailing noise at times was faintly 
heard at the door; the servants, who slept in 
the kitchen, concluded that the banshee came 
to forewarn them of an approaching death, 
and buried their heads in the bed-coverings. 
When morning broke, the door was opened ; 
the seal was there lying dead upon the thresh- 
hold!’ © Stop, Julius!’ I exclaimed, * give me 
a moment's time to curse all concerned in this 
barbarism.’ ‘ Be patient, Frank,’ said my 
cousin, ‘ the finale will probably save you that 
trouble. The skeleton of the once plump ani- 
mal—for, poor beast, it perished from hunger, 
being incapacitated from blindness to procure 
its customary food — was buried in a sand-hill, 
and from that moment misfortunes followed 
the abettors and perpetrators of this inhuman 
deed. The detestable hag, who had denounced 
the inoffensive seal, was, within a twelve- 
month, hanged for murdering the illegitimate 
offspring of her own daughter. Every thing 
about this devoted house melted away — sheep 
rotted, cattle died, ‘ and blighted was the 
corn.’ Of several children, none reached ma- 
turity, and the savage proprietor survived 
every thing he loved or cared for. He died 
blind and miserable. There is not a stone of 
that accursed building standing upon another. 
The property has passed to a family of a dif- 
ferent name; and the series of incessant ca- 





lamity which pursued all concerned in this 
cruel deed is as romantic as true.’ ” 

Our next characteristic extract relates to an 
otter-hunt. 

“The old otter-killer stood beside us: the 
rushing of the stream prevented us from no- 
ticing his approach. He had been examining his 
traps; and, as the way was rugged, he was de- 
layed till now. The old man’s appearance in 
this place, and at that hour, was picturesque. 
His dark dress, his long white hair falling down 
his shoulders, the seal-skin wallet, the fish. 
spear, and the rough terrier his companion, 
all were in perfect keeping. ‘ Well, Antony, 
what sport?’ ‘ Little to speak of, Master 
Julius ; I suspect the trap wants oiling, for 
there was an otter’s spraints (marks or traces 
left by the animal) every place about it. I 
went to the lake yonder, and while the breeze 
kept up, the fish took well. I killed a dozen 
red trout.’ ‘ Did you meet any of the gentle- 
folk, friend Antony? This is just the night 
that one would expect to find them quadrilling 
upon some green and mossy hillock.’ The old 
man smiled, and turned to me, * Well, well, 
the master won’t believe in them; but if he 
had seen them as I did—’ ‘And did you 
really see them?’ * God knows, I tell you 
truth, sir.” Then, resting himself on a rock, 
he thus continued:—*‘ It will be eleven years 
next month, I was hunting otters at Lough na 
Mucka ; the master knows the place; many a 
good grouse he shot beside it. 
two best terriers beneath the canopy : this poor 
crater is their son,’ and he patted the dog’s 
head affectionately. ‘ Well, I had killed two 
well-sized cubs, when Badger, who had been 
working in the weeds, put out the largest bitch 
I ever saw: I fired at her, but she was too far 
from me, and away she went across the Lough, 
and Badger and Venom after her. She rose 
at last, Badger gripped her, and down went 
dog and otter. They remained so long under 
water that I was greatly afraid the dog was 
drowned; but, after awhile, up came Badger. 
Though I was right glad to see my dog, I did 
not like to lose the beast ; and I knew from the 
way that Badger’s jaws were torn, that there 
had been a wicked struggle at the bottom. 
Well, I encouraged the dog ; and when he had 
got his breath again he dived down, nothing 
daunted, for he was the best terrier ever poor 
man was master of. Long as he had been be- 
fore at the bottom, he was twice longer now. 
The surface bubbled, the mud rose, and the 
water became black as ink. ‘ Ogh! murder,’ 
says I, * Badger have I lost ye ?’ and I set-to 
clapping my hands for trouble, and Venom set 
up the how] as if her heart was broke. When, 
blessed be the Maker of all! up comes Badger, 
with the otter gripped by the neck. The bitch 
swam over to help him, and I waded to the 
middle, and speared and landed the beast. Well, 
when I examined her, she had her mouth full 
of ould roots and moss; for she had fastened 
on a stump at the bottom, and the poor dog 
was sorely put to to make her break her hold. 
I mind it well; I sold the skin in Galway, and 
got a gold guinea for it.’ * Was that the night 
you met the fairies?” ‘ Stay, Master Julius ; 
I’m coming to that. Well, three otters were a 
heavy load, and I had four long miles to travel 
before I could reach Morteein Crassagh’s. The 
master knows the house well. The night was 
getting dark, and it’s the worst ground in Con- 
naught. Well, I was within a mile of Mor- 
teein’s, when it became as black as pitch; and 
Thad the shaking-bog to cross, that you can 
hardly pass in daytime, where, if a man missed 
his way, he would be swallowed up in a mo- 


I then had the} 


—————————————— 
ment. The rain began; the poor d 
famished with cold and hunger, Godt Tee 
sure I must stay there, starving, till the morn. 
ing; when, on a sudden, little lights danced 
before me, and shewed me the hard tammocks 
as plain as if the sun was up. I was in a crugl 
fright; the dogs whimpered, and would not 
stir from my foot. I was afraid to stay where 
I was, as I knew the gentle-people were about 
me; and I was unwilling to attempt the quagh, 
for fear the light would leave me; and then I 
would get neither back nor forward. Well 
the wind began to rise; the rain grew worse: 
I got desperate, and resolved to speak to the 
fairies civilly. ‘ Gentlemen and ladies,’ says I, 
making a bow to the place where the lights 
were dancing, ‘ may be ye would be so obliging 
as to light me across the bog?” In a minute 
there was a blaze from one end of the quagh 
to the other; and a hundred lights were flash. 
ing over the bogs. I took heart and ventured; 
and wherever I put my foot the place was as 
bright as day; and I crossed the swamp as 
safely as if I had been walking on a gravelled 
road. Every inch the light came with me, till 
|IT reached the boreein (a horse-path to bogs) 
| leading to Morteein Crassagh’s : then, turning 
| about, I made the fairies a low bow,—‘ Gentle. 
men and ladies,’ says I, ‘I’m humbly thankful 
for your civility, and I wish ye now a merry 
night of it.’ God preserve us! the words were 
hardly out, when there was a roar of laughter 
above, below, and around me. The lights va. 
nished, and it became at once so- dark that I 
{could scarcely make out my way. When I 
| got fairly inside Morteein’s kitchen, I fainted 
|dead ; and when I came to, I told them what 
{had happened. Many a time fairy candles are 

seen at Lough na Mucka; but sorrow mortal 
|was ever lighted across the quagh by the 
|gentle-people but myself, and that the coun. 
|try knows. Well, the master is laughing 
jat me; but I’ll hobble to the cabin, or they'll 
| think that the good people have carried me off 
|at last, as they did Shamus Bollogh from Bal 
lycroy.”’* 

A visit to Achil brings us to the wild sea. 
shore at Dugurth, and some curious anecdotes 
of an eagle's aérie. 

* In a huge and inaccessible crag on the east 
side of Slieve More, and immediately above 
the coast-guard station, the eagles+ had formed 








* «© This gentleman’s temporary sojourn with the fairies 
is generally credited in Ballycroy. Why the gentlefolk, 
who are accounted scrupulous in selecting youth and 
beauty when they abduct mortals, should have pitched 
upon Shamus, is unaccountable. His charms are of the 
plainest order, and he had long passed his teens before 
the period of his being carried away. His own account of 
the transaction is but a confused one; and all I recollect 
of the particulars is, that he crossed to Tallaghan, over 
an arm of the sea, on a grey horse, behind a little man 
dressed in green. Neither good nor evil resulted from 
this nocturnal gallop of ‘ the Stutterer,’ if we except 4 
sound horsewhipping which he received from the priest, 
for attempting to abuse the credulity of the peasantry, 
by detailing the fairy revels in which he alleged that he 
participated.” ’ 

t * The following interesting anecdote is well authen- 
ticated :—* Two eagles, in the wildest part of a neigh- 
bouring county, had for some time depredated on the 
neighbourhood, and bore away lambs, kids, &c. for the 
sustenance of their young. Some peasants determined, 
if possible, to obtain the young birds, and ascended the 
mountains, but found that the nest was in a part of = 
perpendicular rock, near one hundred feet below = 
summit, and about three hundred above the sea, = , 
with terrific appearances, dashed against its base. The 
had provided themselves with ropes, and a lad, arm 
with a cimeter, was by this means lowered by the — 
He arrived in safety at the nest, where, as he expect 7 
he was attacked with infinite fury by one of the = 
eagles, at which he made a stroke with his eword, Ot 
nearly cut asunder the rope by which he was suspended 
Fortunately, one strand of it remained. He descril 
his state to his comrades, waiting in horrible expecta 
that the division of the cord would precipitate — 4 
the bottom; but though he might have been to die th 
rope, it was not in this manner: he was cautiously 
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oosibility of being disturbed by the approach | posted on either side waited patiently for the| 


of man, afforded these birds for many years a salmon to pass over. Their watch was never | 
secure retreat. Here, annually, they produced | fruitless; and many a salmon, in its transit | 
their offspring, to the sad annoyance of the/from the sea to the lake, was transferred from 
sanders, and particularly the villagers of Du-|his native element to the wild aérie in the 
th. This morning they had descended from | Alpine cliff, that beetles over the romantic 
their rocky habitation, accompanied by two waters of Glencullen. Nor is it to birds of 
eaglets, evidently to teach their young to stoop | prey alone that the extreme scarcity of game | 
and lift their prey. The old birds tore up turfs | upon this island may be attributed. Foxes are 
from the mountain-side, rose high in the air, : found here in numbers that appear incredible. | 
and dropped them. The eaglets in turn stooped | The sides of Slieve More, in places formed | 
and took them up again. ‘This was frequently of masses of disrupted rock, afford numerous | 
ated ; and the course of instruction having | and inaccessible burrows to those mischievous | 
lasted half an hour, the eagles mounted to their animals; and the sand-banks, stocked with | 
série, and leaving their progeny safely in the rabbits, offer, them an easy and certain means | 
nest, sailed off upon the rising breeze to pro- of subsistence. Hence, their annual increase | 
vide for the evening meal. We viewed the is wonderful, and the numbers on the island 
proceedings of this predatory family through may be estimated from this simple fact, that | 
the telescopes of the coast-guard, who gave us one of the coast-guard, who happened to} 
many curious anecdotes of those daring and have a couple of good terriers, destroyed in the | 
destructive birds. s * space of a season eighteen full-grown foxes. 
« The village of Dagurth suffers heavily from |The multitude of lambs lost by these depre- 
its unfortunate proximity to the aérie. When dators, has nearly deterred the islanders from 
the wind blows from a favourable point, the keeping ewes ; and there is not a spot in Great 
eagle in the gray of morning sweeps through Britain so persecuted by winged and footed 
the cabins, and never fails in carrying off some vermin as this wild district. Of smaller birds 
prey. To black fowls eagles appear particularly of prey there is a plentiful variety; but the 
attached, and the villagers avoid as much as devastations of the greater tribe cause their 
posible rearing birds of that colour. A few minor larcenies to be unnoticed.” ; 
days before, one of the coast-guard, alarmed by; Our next quotation is a whimsical illustra- 
the cries of a boy, rushed from the watch. | tion of character :— 
house; the eagle had taken up a black hen,| ‘“ It is asserted that the inhabitants of In- 
and, as he passed within a few yards, the man niskea are prone to litigation; and a curious 
flung his cap at him. The eagle dropped the legend of a lawsuit is told, upon the main, 
bird; it was quite dead, however, the talons illustrative of this their quarrelsome disposi- 
having shattered the back-bone. The vil-,tion. A century ago two persons were re- 
lagers say (with what truth I know not) that! markable here for superior opulence, and had 
turkeys are never taken. That the eagle is’ become the envy and wonder of their poorer 
extremely destructive to fish, and particularly neighbours. Their wealth consisted of a flock 
80 to salmon, many circumstances would prove. of sheep, when, unfortunately, some trifling 
They are constantly discovered watching the dispute occurring between them, a dissolution 
fords in the spawning season, and are seen to|of partnership was resolved upon. ‘T'o divide 
seize and carry off the fish. One curious anec-| the flock, one would suppose, was not diffi- 
dote I heard from my friend the priest. Somej|cult, and they proceeded to partition the 
years since, a herdsman, on a very sultry day in| property accordingly. They possessed one 
July, while looking for a missing sheep, ob-| hundred and one sheep; fifty fell to each 
served an eagle posted on a bank that overhung’ proprietor, but the odd one—how was it to 
apool. Presently the bird stooped and seized be disposed of ? Neither would part with his 
asalmon, and a violent struggle ensued: when| moiety to the other, and after a long and} 
the herd reached the spot, he found the eagle| angry negotiation, the sheep was left in com-| 
pulled under water by the strength of the fish,|mon property between them. Although the 
and the calmness of the day, joined to drenched |season had not come round when sheep are 
plumage, rendered him unable to extricate | usually shorn, one of the proprietors, requiring 
himself. With a stone the peasant broke the| wool for a pair of stockings, proposed that 
eagle's pinion, and actually secured the spoiler|the fleece should be taken off. This was 
and his victim, for he found the salmon dying| resisted by his co-partner, and the point was 
in his grasp.— When shooting on Lord Sligo’s |finally settled by shearing one side of the 
mountains, near the Killeries, I heard many|animal. Only a few days after, the sheep was 
particulars of the eagle’s habit and history from | found dead in a deep ditch—one party ascribed 
a gray-haired peasant, who had passed a long! the accident to the cold feelings of the animal | 
life in these wilds. The scarcity of hares, which |having urged him to seek a shelter in the | 
here were once abundant, he attributed to the | fatal trench ; while the other contended, that 
Tapacity of those birds; and he affirmed, that|the wool remaining upon one side had caused 
when in pursuit of these animals, the eagle, the wether to lose its equilibrium, and that 
evinced a degree of intelligence that appeared | thus the melancholy catastrophe was occasion. 
extraordinary. They coursed the hares, hejed. The parties went to law directly, and the 
said, with great judgment and certain success ; | expenses of the suit actually devoured the pro- 
one bird was the active follower, while the| duce of the entire stock, and reduced both to 
other remained in reserve, at the distance of|a state of utter beggary. Their descendants 
forty or fifty yards. If the hare, by a sudden| are pointed out to this day, as being the poor- 
turn, freed himself from his most pressing} est of the community, and litigants are fre- 
enemy, the second bird instantly took up the| quently warned to avoid the fate of ‘ Malley 
chase, and thus prevented the victim from hav-| and Malone.’” 
ing @ moment’s respite. He had remarked the| With another legal anecdote we shall close 
eagles also while they were engaged in fishing. | our notice of this entertaining volume. 
hey chose a small ford upon the rivulet which| “A man was on trial, capitally indicted 
- for murder. The chief witness on his ex- 
aattter of an hour before had been of a dark auburn, amination detailed the leading incidents—his 
short period become perfectly white !’” being awakened by cries for help—his rising, 


———— . 
airie—a fissure in the cliffs, beyond the|connects Glencullen with Glandullagh, and | 


sly hauled up, when it was found that his hair, which 








striking a light, opening his door, and finding 
aman dead upon the threshold. ‘ And what 
did you do next, my friend ?’ interrogated the 
crown lawyer. ‘ Why,” replied the witness, 
with amazing sang froid, I called out, ‘ Are 
any of ye there that kilt the boy? By J——s, 
I'll give a thirteen to him who’ll tell me who 
it was that had the impudence to murder a 
man at my door !’” 

We have only to add, that some very clever 
wood-engravings, head and tail pieces, em- 
bellish the work ; and that it is altogether as 
well-timed a publication as could readily be 
devised : for it is in season for autumnal read. 
ing to accompany autumnal sports. The second 
volume will no doubt furnish us with notice the 
second. 





History of the King’s German Legion. By 
N. L. Beamish, F.R.S. 8vo.pp.387. London, 
1832. Boone. 


/T'o trace the history of a particular body of 


men excites a sort of interest somewhat similar 
to that we experience in tracing the course of a 
river: we first see the stream rise and begin to 
display itself ; then it gathers strength and rolls 
on its way; here a portion of it is lost, and 
there it overcomes all obstacles ; finally, after 
along and varied travel through many lands, 
it sinks imposingly into the ocean-bosom of 
eternity, and new waves, still holding the same 
name, succeed and flow on for their season. 

The King’s German Legion distinguished | 
itself so much during the late war, by steadi- 
ness, bravery, and soldierly conduct, that we 
are well pleased to see a British pen taken up 
to do justice to and preserve a record of its 
merits. It isa compliment justly earned ; and 
it is good to cultivate international feelings of 
this gratifying kind. To military readers espe- 
cially, we think the relation will be most ac- 
ceptable; but even to those who seek little 
beyond amusement in their studies, it will 
afford sufficient entertainment. It is, indeed, 
a very clever view of the war, arranged from 
the best published authorities, and rendered 
more original and graphic by the addition of 
accounts from manuscript journals, Hanoverian 
documents, &c. &c. of those engagements in 
which the legion bore a conspicuous share, and 
of the lesser affairs which form no part of 
general despatches. 

Major Beamish sets out with the French 
occupation of Hanover in 1803, which he attri- 
butes in its mode of easy accomplishment to 
the blundering of the minister, Baron Von 
Lenthe, and to some mistakes of General Wal- 
moden. Be this as it may, however, the army 
was disbanded, and the plan grew out of it to 


‘enlist a German regiment for England. At 


first it proceeded languidly, but the insolent 
oppression of the enemy soon contributed to 
its accomplishment: the men deserted their 
country in hundreds, and a very considerable 
force of fine fellows of all arms, artillery, 
hussars, riflemen, and infantry, was arrayed in 
our service. 

The earliest event mentioned respecting them 
might be thought one of ill omen, had their 
discipline not absolved them from all blame; 
we allude to an affray with some Irish militia, 
in 1806, at Tullamore, where some blood was 
spilt. They were then recalled, bringing, how- 
ever, some Hibernian wives with them, and, 
except for this accident, highly pleased with 
the hospitality they had experienced. 

They were employed under Lord Cathcart 
in the expedition against Denmark, and lost 
1175 of their number; of whom several hun- 
dreds were drowned by the wreck of transports, 
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water, ey seldom embarked without meet- 
ing with some disaster. 

In 1808, they (when we say they, we mean 
divisions of this force) sailed for the Peninsula; 
and we select, as our first extract, a fine descrip- 
tion of the progress of the fleet, by an officer of 
their 3d Hussars. 

“‘ There is something imposing in the ap- 

nce of a large fleet of transports under 
full sail. The mass of troop-ships in the centre 
—the accompanying men.of-war ranged in 
front, rear, and on the flanks, and the whole 
advancing under the safe guidance of the com- 
modore, with all the order of an army marching 
across a vast plain. Towards evening is heard 
the signal for re-assembling the ships ; and those 
whose bad sailing has prevented them from 
keeping up with the rest, come slowly and 
orderly to their proper stations. Then, should 
it. fall calm, not an unfrequeut occurrence at 
the close of a summer’s day, the vessels are 
seen fixed, as it were, like houses on the glassy 
surface of the deep. The sun majestically de- 
scends into the vast mirror which has reflected 
his image ; and just as the last mild rays of the 
cheering planet have faded from our view, and 
a profound stillness reigns, the evening guns 
burst forth their simultaneous signals from the 
men-of-war, whose mingled music, wafted in 
doubtful harmony throughout the fleet, closes 
this magic scene.” 

At page 166 it is stated, that at Benevento, 
a private, named Bergmann, then only a lad of 
eighteen, ‘‘ who had already cut down a French 
officer, and possessed himself of his sword and 
pouch, being mounted on a fast English horse, 
found himself one of the foremost, and came 
up with a person dressed in a green frock and 
cocked hat, who rode in rear of the flying 
squadrons.. The fugitive made a thrust at his 
pursuer with his sword, which being parried, 
he demanded ‘ pardon.” At this moment one 
of the English hussars, who was close at hand, 
seized the bridle of the prisoner’s horse, and 
led him away.” This, it seems, was General 
Lefebvre, the honour of whose capture has 
been claimed by several hussars. Major B. 
is inclined to think that Sergeant-major Gris- 
dale, of the English Tenth, who was rewarded 
for the exploit, was the individual who relieved 
Bergmann of his prisoner. 

There were 3000 of the Germans with Wel- 
lington (rene) at Coimbra; and they fought 
nobly at Talavera, Busaco, Barosa, and other 
great battles; besides taking their full share of 
toil and danger in affairs of out-posts, skirmish- 


ing, covering movements, and all the less|fantry 


famous but not less hard and gallant business 
of war, Of these we shall transcribe a few 
stories, as specimens of the work. During the 
period that Wellington paralysed the whole 
force of France behind his impregnable lines 
(1810) —“ the cavalry outposts (we are told, 
June 26th) were now doubled, and the duty be- 
came very severe. Within the last few days 
the enemy had occupied the stream with strong 
detachments of infantry; and to a corporal’s 

iquet of hussars, consisting of five or six 

orses, full a hundred of the enemy were often 
opposed : but the vigilance of the small British 
posts amply compensated for their deficiency 
in number; and so much was the enemy’s 
jealousy excited on this occasion by the alert- 
ness of the German cavalry, that a hundred 
doubloons are stated to have been offered by 
the general who commanded their outposts, to 
any party that would cut down one of the 
small British pickets !”* 

* « The many rencontres which took place at the out- 


they seem to have been unlucky on the| 
or 


‘Soon after, a very dashing affair took place 
at Gallegos, of which Lord Wellington writes 
thus py ae Craufurd :—‘‘ I have received 
your letter of the 4th inst., and am highly 
satisfied with the conduct of Capt. Krauchen- 
berg, Cornet Cordemann, and the squadron of 
hussars, I request you will inform Lieut.-Col. 
von Arentschild that I shall take the first op- 
portunity of laying before his majesty my opi- 
nion of the conduct of his excellent regiment 
during the long and fatiguing period that it has 
been upon outpost duty with you.” 

This is a proud testimony from such a 
quarter ; but, evidently, from the details, not 
more eulogistic than the determined valour of 
the combatants merited. 

After the battle of Busaco, we find another 
transaction highly honourable to them ; and, 
indeed, to the army to which they belonged. 
“ Early on the morning of the 29th, lar 
bodies of men were discernible from the 
heights ; and General Craufurd not being able 
to ascertain at that distance of what description 
of persons they were composed, sent down Capt. 


von Linsingen with his squadron to ascertain | 


the point, After scrambling with difficulty 
over the numerous dead bodies by which their 
path was blocked up, the hussars reached the 
crowd, and found it to consist of Portuguese 
peasants, who were assembled round from three 
to four hundred wounded men, who had been 
abandoned by the enemy. These unfortunate 
creatures had been so disabled, that they were 
unable to move; and they now lay in mo- 
mentary expectation of being murdered by the 
peasants. On seeing the hussars, they im- 
plored their protection, which was readily 
given: some litters that were found in the 
field afforded means of transport; and driving 
off the peasants, the Germans succeeded in 
getting the unfortunate fellows conveyed to the 
neighbouring convent, where they were taken 
in charge by the monks.” 

In a skirmish on passing a river, some days 
afterwards, a curious incident occurred : — 
‘** The little rear-guard preserved a bold frant ; 
and when the enemy’s advanced horsemen 
plunged after them into the stream, they 
wheeled about, and stoutly opposed their pro- 
gress. Several horses fell, and the riders were 
drowned ; but some of the Germans, dismount- 
ing on the opposite bank, poured in a sharp 
fire upon the French, and covered the passage 
of the rear files. To meet these, the enemy 
also dismounted some men; and their fire 
proved most destructive; the hussars, how- 
ever, held their ground until the French in- 
came up, and then followed the column, 
whose retreat through the defile had been now 
secured."” And “ it is recorded in one of the 
MS. accounts of this skirmish, that during the 
fight a large dog, which had for some time at- 
tached itself to the hussars, seeing one of them 
in the water, plunged in, and brought the man 
out through the midst of the combatants.” 


during this period, led to frequent exhibitions of 
individual bravery; and among the most conspicuous 
on the side of the British, was a private of the German 
hussars named Schroeder. Schroeder was an excellent 
ho and swordsman, and gifted with a degree of 


seman 

daring seldom equalled. He was regularly the first in the 
attack, and the last in retreat; and so often distinguished 
himself on these occasions, that he became at length 
known by name to the French. ‘ Ah/ vous voila Mon- 
sieur Schroeder!" was often heard from their ranks, as the 
German was descried in advance, ready to signalise him- 
self by some new exploit. A French officer, who one day 


came over to the British posts with a flag of truce, begged 


At Barosa, half the German division present, 
according to their commander, General Von 
Dem Bussche, were prevented from acting de. 


|cisively by the folly of General Whittingham; 


of whom, and the Spanish General La Peiia, 
the German bitterly complains, for robbing the 
victory of its fruits. But we will now conclude 
with one characteristic quotation. 

** November 1810. Constant rains in the 
north of Portugal during the winter months 
had prevented any operation of importance from 
being commenced by either commander after 
Massena’s removal to Santarem ; and the main 
bodies of both armies remained tranquil. The 
cavalry at the outposts, however, were kept in 
activity. At seven o'clock in the morning of 
the 22d of November, the first hussars of the 
legion were attacked in force, and driven be. 
hind the bridge of Celarige, The skirmishing 
lasted the entire day, and Lieutenant Ernest 
| Poten, who had been sent with a strong patrole 
early in the morning towards Tremeo, was 
nearly being cut off ; this party, however, al. 
though closely followed by the enemy, was so 
admirably covered by its little rear-guard of 
ten men, under Sergeant Bergmann, that Lieu. 
tenant Poten was enabled to bring off his de. 
tachment with the loss of only one man and 
horse. The gallant sergeant, in securing the 
passage of a river for the main body, had his 
horse shot under him, but sword.in-hand on 
foot he rallied his men, then about to give way, 
and keeping back the enemy, enabled Lieutenant 
Poten to cross the stream in safety. The hus. 
sars suffered much during this period of outpost 
duty, from the continued inclemency of the 
weather, and the want of almost every neces. 
sary that could contribute to preserve the con. 
dition of their horses; and being obliged to go 
into cantonments, increasing vigilance was in- 
dispensable. Little affairs with the enemy's 
outposts were of daily occurrence, in which 
they frequently made prisoners with trifling 
losses ; and towards the latter part of the year, 
they suffered much more from sickness than 
from the attacks of the enemy. Some rein- 
forcements reached the British army about the 
middle of January, and the French general ap- 
prehended that it was about to be concentrated 
at Alcoentre. This induced Marshal Junot to 
drive in the outposts at Rio Mayor on the 19th 
of January, in order to ascertain the fact. On 
this day he advanced with a considerable force 
of cavalry and infantry, and driving the third 
squadron of the Germans out of Rio Mayor, 
occupied the place. The marshal, in his eager- 
ness to gain information, came forward with 
the skirmishers, and was unfortunate enough 
to receive a wound in his face from the carbine 
of a hussar named Drige, which disabled him 
for a considerable time. The following day the 
enemy retired, and the hussars occupied their 
old quarters. For the rest of January and the 
whole of February, nothing more important 
occurred than occasional rencontres with the 
enemy’s foraging parties and pickets, in which 
the allied cavalry had almost uniformly the 
advantage.* Some of these little affairs ex- 


# «« The French were not the only assailants at this 
iod. A hussar picket was one night led to turn out 
by the repeated — of one of the videttes, who ~ 
came galloping in with a countenance expressive of the 
greatest alarm and anxiety. But his foe had been @ 
wolf! The animal had, he stated, made several Her 
at him and his horse, and he was induced to fire in sell- 
preservation; but neither pistol nor carbine could divert 
the 





that he might be presented to the famous M 
Schroeder, of whom he had heard so much; and havin 
been fi introduced, paid him some high — 
ments on his gallantry. It has been ascertained that 

tween the years 1810 and 1812 this man individually cut 





down twelve different 2 many, 
twenty-seven prisoners” 


animal from its prey, and he had ridden off 

at full speed as the only means of safety. The ~ 

who commanded the picket, — the a : wo 
the point at whic 

posted; and here the tracks of the assailant, as well as 





posted; and here 
took the marks of the bullets, verified. the statement of “e 
ussar,” 
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hibited strong instances of enterprise and in- 
trepidity on the part of the German hussars. 
A sergeant named Westermann, patrolling with 
four men towards Alcobaca on the 23d of 
February, was daring enough to attack a picket 
of twenty-four chasseurs commanded by an 
officer, and cutting several of the enemy down, 
he brought off seven men and eight horses pri- 
soners. Cornet Von Strenuwitz, of the hus- 
sars, also made some successful attempts to 
surprise the enemy’s outposts. On the night 
of the 9th of February, a party of about nine 
or ten men, under the command of this officer, 
cut down the greater part of a cavalry picket 
which he had surprised in front of Alcan hede, 
about eight or ten of an infantry support which 
was formed in the rear, and caused a reserve of 
infantry, said to be fifty in number, to take to 
their heels. One officer and eleven men and 
horses became his prisoners without any loss 
to the hussars. On the night of the 20th, the 
same officer dexterously led the enemy’s picket, 
consisting of an officer and twenty chasseurs, 
and the same number of infantry, into an am- 
buscade, formed of thirty of the sixteenth light 
dragoons and hussars, near Ferragoas. These 
fell upon the enemy, and the whole of their in- 
fantry, with the officer, were taken or cut 
down. Several of the chasseurs were likewise 
cut down, and three were taken; but the rest 
escaped. The ofticer, who was also wounded, 
proved to be an aid-de-camp of General Clausel, 
and had been for several days, with parties in 
ambuscade, lying in wait for the British patroles ; 
the fortune of war now brought him in, with 
seventeen of his party, a prisoner.” 

We have not followed those divisions which 
fought on the Scheldt expedition,* or in that 
from Sicily against Naples; and have only left 
ourselves room to notice, that a number of 
coloured engravings represent these admirable 
soldiers in their various uniforms. We are 
altogether much pleased with the volume; and 
heartily recommend it to the British public. 








Memoirs of General Lafayette, and of the 
French Revolution of 1830. By B. Sarrans, 
Secretary of General Lafayette. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1832. Bentley. 

Tue state of party and political excitement 

has given this publication a greater degree of 

interest in France than its intrinsic value seems 
toclaim; and, in the present state of things, 
portion of the same interest has, as a matter 
of course, been transferred to England. La- 
fayette, though an old man, is the ostensible 
head of the republican faction; and we may 

Presume that his secretary, however partial 

and devoted, would throw at least the light of 

one side upon the subject of which he treats. 

His statements may become material for his- 

tory to adopt or to refute ; but we must confess 

that his volumes are extremely meagre in im- 

portant revelations, and far too dull and too 

Violent even for popular reading. But before 

We go further, we will quote the author's ac- 

count of this production, as one of the most per- 

fect specimens of disgraceful conduct, disguised 
in fine phrases, we ever happened to meet. 

é *“ The author of « Letters from Flushing,’ after 

Lxtibing the capture of this battery by the troops under 

the tenant-colonel Pack, adds the following tribute to 

— gallantry of General Von Alten’s brigade: «I know 

: whether I have ever before mentioned the extraor- 
Bary gallantry of the German legion; there is not a 

Tegiment in our service which can excel these foreigners. 

poh ae Service of peril they have been the first to volun- 

Po and it is equal justice to add, that in the most dan- 

oy a aoeiaes they have always conducted themselves 

peated most brilliant valour. I hope that their re- 
proofs of the most heroic bravery will extinguish 

Eoguod of prejudice which the common people o} 

are but too apt to indulge against foreigners.’” 





*¢ The trath ‘is, and I confess it ‘at once, 
that I have been guilty of an indiscretion, per- 
haps it will be said of an abuse of confidence ; 
however, I am proud to say, my conscience tells 
me that in this matter I have only done what 
my duty as a good citizen required me to do, 
In fact, unpublished letters, private thoughts, 
communications within closed doors, form the 
principal part of this work: and many of these 
letters, these thoughts, these communications, 
have reference to two men whom the revolu- 
tion of July first invested with the new desti- 
nies of France. But, it will be asked, how did 
such information—for the inforfnation is most 
important—reach me, a humble journalist ? A 
few words on my individual position before 
and after the revolution of July, will suffice, I 
hope, to explain this enigma. Honoured from 
early youth with the inestimable friendship of 
Lafayette, I had long been in the habit of 
collecting from his lips, or extracting from his 
written recollections, notes on the most impor- 
tant circumstances, and most characteristic 
traits of his long and noble career. My object 
was to supply in some measure the immense 
chasm which the absence of his memvirs may 
leave in the annals of our country ; for neither 
anxiety for his future fame, the interest of 
history, or the urgent solicitations of his friends, 
have hitherto induced him to devote himself to 
so important a labour. Some explanations on 
points of his political life, little or imperfectly 
understood, some corrections of historical errors, 
are all that our most earnest requests could 
ever obtain from his patriotism, which being 
altogether real and disinterested, allows but 
few considerations of self to mix with it. The 
notes to which I allude lay scattered in my 
portfolio, when the explosion of the three days 
placed Lafayette for the second time at the 
head of a great revolution. That momentous 
event rendered the relations which, through 
the kindness of the general, had been established 
between him and me, more frequent and in- 
timate, especially when to crown that kindness 
he did me the honour to appoint me his aide- 
de-camp. As the friend and aide-de-camp of 
Lafayette, from the days of the Hotel-de-Ville 
to the day on which he resigned the command 
of the National Guard, it will easily be con- 
ceived that my opportunities of observation 
were great. What I saw, and what I heard, 
will form the subject of my present work. 
Meanwhile, my appointment imposed on me 
only duties for the occasion: my situation as 
writer was not changed, my views continited 
the same as before; and the desire of sketching 
the character of the great citizen whom T had 
before my eyes, naturally increased’ withthe 
new facilities which my temporary position 
near his person afforded. Moreover, I felt that 
the events which were about to develope them- 
selves would become the culminating point, the 
soul of my work. Half a century, and two re- 
volutions were, I then believed, to be wound 
up in the space of a few weeks. A king anda 
court, monarchical legitimacy, and the sove- 
reignty of the people, slavery and liberty, were 
once again to be brought face to face. Salutary 
lessons might arise out of this conflict. J was 
a writer by profession ; these lessons were my 
subject, and I seized upon them for the benefit 
of my country. J accordingly enriched myself 
with all the papers, the existence of which my 
accidental functions revealed to me. I filled my 
tablets and my memory with all the historical 
information which continual communication 
with the individuals then at the head of autho- 
rity placed within my reach.” 

The worthy ‘* writer by profession” then 
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proceeds to ask, “* Have I abused the confidence 
of M. Lafayette, or of any other person ?”—to 
which we venture to reply, M. Sarrans, you 
most certainly have, to the utmost of your poor 
ability. We cannot but point attention to that 
delicate figure of speech which calls stealing a 
person’s letters, &c. ** enriching myself with all 
the papers.’’ 

No wonder that he says afterwards, “ In the 
course of my task, I have been led into more 
sinuosities than I at first formed any idea of.” 

Leaving the preface and the means, the work 
itself is, we find, of too exclusively political a 
nature for discussion in our columns; but the 
following example of absurd grandiloquence 
will, we think, amuse our readers. Describing 
the glorious three days, M. Sarrans, with 
genuine French eloquence, exclaims : 

“Where shall we look for a pen that can 
retrace, that can even reduce to credibility, the 
immeasurably sublime incidents, each of which 
would singly suffice to immortalise a century, 
but which on that day were obscured by that 
mass of absorbing achievements which leaves 
in relief nothing but an entire population ra- 
diant with courage and virtue. Here are bar- 
ricades rising as if by enchantment behind the 
soldiers, who are attacking other barricades 
which arrest their progress ; there are women 
hurling from the windows paving-stones, fur- 
niture, and flaming brands, in contempt of the 
balls which are flying to strike them beside the 
cradles of their infants; children waving the 
tricoloured flag amidst the shower of bullets, 
or rushing in the adverse squadrons to stab 
the horse of a cuirassier whose rider is above 
their reach. I saw some creeping under the 
feet of the horses, to feel with the point of a 
foil for the termination of the enemy’s cuirass, 
and thus killing those iron-clad soldiers, whose 
weight alone was sufficient to crush their pigmy 
opponents; I saw others clinging to the stirrup 
of a gens-d’arme, and cut down while endea- 
vouring to discharge a pocket-pistol at his 
breast.” 

Now, supposing all this to be literally true, 
even to the little boys with foils pricking out 
the soft and vulnerable points in the cuiras- 
siers, what is the conclusion that must be left 
on any rational mind, but that these women 
and children had been much better employed 
at home, and could not possibly know any 
thing of that liberty for which they were 
fighting and scrambling, like furies and imps 
of darkness. 

We have just fallen upon another speciinen 
of M. Sarrans’ regard to veracity‘and correct- 
riess of reasoning. Lafayette, in one’ of his 
American speeches, says: “ This union be- 
tween all the states was the dearest wish of 
our great and paternal Washington, and its 
continuance must be the most fervent prayer 
of every American patriot. It has already 
become the sacred pledge of the emancipation 
of the world, that emancipation in which I am 
happy to see the people of America interest 
themselves more and more, whilst they afford 
to Europe the encouraging example of the suc- 
cess of free institutions, in exchange for the 
evils which have been upon her by inheritance, 
and over which liberal and enlightened sen- 
timents are daily gaining the mastery.’’ Upon 
which his sagactous secretary observes, “ An 
allusion to the trafficin black slaves, forcibly im- 
posed upon the English colonies, and now gra- 
dually being abolished throughout a great part 
of the union.”” Surely there is something too 
ridiculous in talking of our having forced negro 
slavery upon our colonies ; and it must at least 
be admitted, that the efforts of England have 
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EEE 
been far more strenuous towards the abolition rated into mockery and blasphemy, and they | 
of negro slavery than those of America, where also were suppressed. Next came the Mo-| 
it still continues to’exist in all its most unmi- ralities, and they lasted till the reign of Henry | 
tigated horrors. | VIII.; when, like all other stage exhibitions, | 
After the three days, it is related that La. they fell into such immoralities, that they were | 
fayette and Lafitte, though equally determined prohibited. | 
as to the expulsion of Charles X. and his fa-| A dark epoch followed, but Shakespeare arose 
mily, entertained very different ultimate views and the drama assumed its present form; ad-| 
—the former favouring a republic, the latter dressed, when rightly cultivated, to advance 
intriguing for the elevation of the Orleans the improvement of the people, to refine man. | 
branch, which had long been an object of his ners, to impress just and generous sentiments | 
ambition. Sebastiani is said to have turned on the mind, to hold as ’twere the mirror up| 
the scale for the white flag versus the tricolour. to nature, shew the deformity of vice, inspire | 
There seemed to be a memorable confusion— the Jove of virtue, and adorn the intellect and 
some were for the Duke of Orleans, some for literature of the land. 
the Duke of Angouléme ; some for the Duke A golden era ensued, and imperishable mo- 
of Bordeaux—some (the majority, M.S. tells numents of genius irradiate it with a glory 
us) for Charles X. back ayain, after he recalled which cannot be dimmed or eclipsed. 
the obnoxious ordonnances; and some pressed) In the days of the second Charles, how- 
Lafayette himself to assume the crown; to ever, our stage, like our costume, recoiling 
which the good old gentleman replied, in the from puritanical sourness and revolting from | 
words of Marshal Saxe, ** it would become me puritanical fluctuation, again abused all its’ 
as well as a ring would become a cat.” He good purposes; and, in order to keep it within | 
wanted a provisional government, till a con- bounds of some decency, the patents were 
stituent assembly should be appointed to decide granted to Davenant and Killegrew. Of these) 
on the form of government; but the Lafitte patents, and other points bound up with them, | 
policy prevailed; and it is asserted, that the our following extracts treat; and when we 
king he helped so entirely to make, used him come to the very clear and very able evidence | 
most ungratefully afterwards, when he was of Mr. J. Payne Collier, the public will, we, 


his prime minister, without his confidence or think, obtain a more distinct view of the! 


friendship. whole question than it has ever yet obtained | 

But we will not, as we have'vowed ourselves, 'amid the conflicting statements of interested | 
be betrayed into the discussion of these political parties. But, for the sake of being lucid, we! 
pages ; suffice it to say, that they throw little shall begin at the beginning, with the evidence | 
new light upon the matters which have em-|of Mr. Mash, the comptroller in the lord’ 


ployed the pens of all the best-informed jour- chamberlain’s office, who, by the by, does not) 
nalists of France for these fifteen months past—|seem to be very well acquainted either with | 


that they may furnish some information rela-|the origin of his official powers, or with the | 
tive to the state of parties in that country—| powers themselves. Witness the following ex- 
that they are filled with overwhelming pane-| amination :— 

gyrics on Lafayette—and that they are swollen! ‘* The chief powers, I think, under which 


with papers and documents, many of which the lord chamberlain acts, are those granted in| 


needed not to have been surreptitiously obtained, the 10th of George the Second? Yes.— Ge- 


since they have already appeared in many peri- nerally called Sir Robert Walpole’s bill? Z| described in the license; the license itself 


odical and other publications. 'eannot say.— Previous to that time do you| 
With regard to the hero of the piece, we |consider the lord chamberlain had any precise | 
shall content ourselves with giving our candid authority for licensing theatres, or that the| 
opinion, founded on a view of his whole career, master of the revels had? The master of the! 
and not altered by M. Sarrans’ rodomontade’ revels, I consider, was an officer under the lord | 
and exaggerations. Lafayette has shewn him-' chamberlain, and acted under his directions ; 
self to be an amiable men, but not a great one: but the licensing of the theatres was always 
aman fit to be carried in processions and feted | with the lord chamberlain. — Do you conceive 
—a party idol, which owes its chief qualities that was the case when the three original 
to the faith of its worshippers. companies were set up, about the year 1660, I, 
ees think, I foryet exactly the year; 1 mean with | 
wun Deama. respect to the three companies called Red Bull, 
the theatre in Salisbury Court, and the theatre | 
Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select in the Cock Pit, Drury Lane? At what pe- 
Committee, Sc. &e riod was that ?— That is about 1660, I believe? | 
[Second paper.) We have got a great number of references in | 
In resuming our analysis of this evidence, so'the lord chamberlain’s office from theatres at | 
interesting to the drama and dramatic lite- that period, where they had disputes and ques-| 
rature, we may remark, that the order of tions, and it appears that they were always 
people called Mimics, or Mummers, originally |referred to the lord chamberlain for his de-! 
spread over Europe from the Roman terri- cision, and his decision was final.—I am not! 
tories; and in their earlier days delivered ex-|aware what lord chamberlain there was at that | 
temporaneous dialogues, very few of them in-' time; Sir Henry Herbert was master of the| 
deed being able either to write or read. By | revels ?—J do not know.” 
the time of Edward III. they had become so; Mr. Mash, however, knows that by the 12th 
licentious in England (as elsewhere), that they | of Anne the lord chamberlain could take up, as | 
were put down by royal authority. But being‘rogues and vagabonds, every body waco at-| 
somewhat like our Examiner, Mr. Colman, tempted to act without his license or the 
they turned from the evil of their vagaries into; king’s letters patent; though this was after- 
the opposite saintly extreme ; and, from having | wards modified to a penalty of 50/. where the 
made free with most things, became exceedingly |actor was a resident and person of certain 
strait-laced and hostile to every profanity or | responsibility. 
dubious expression. They took to acting Mys-| This penalty he has not deemed it proper 
teries—representations of scriptural truths and | to enforce against the Strand theatre, or the 
miracles; but so ill did the attempt sit upon | theatre somewhere in Westminster, where they 
them, that even these sacred subjects degene-}act in defiance of the lord chamberlain; but 








| 


——————————— 
as any informer might proceed against 
fila! tutertisonce hae’ nes Youn eegnie 
and the acts from which the lord chamberlain 
derives his powers, viz. 10 and 25 of Geo. II, 
and 28 of Geo. IIL, have been quoad these 
offenders a dead letter. The subjoined ques. 
tions and answers illustrate this. 

‘* Suppose any person chose to perform a 
play for gain or reward, he would be liable to 
a penalty of 50/.? Yes, for a play not having 
been authorised by the lord chamberlain, 
If the piece is performed without the authority 
of the lord chamberlain, the parties are liable 
to a penalty.— Though the act says, ‘for hire, 
gain, or reward,’ yet if they act for nothing, 
still they are liable to penalties ? No; if they 
act at a private theatre for nothing, or any 
where else, they are not liable. I do not 
think the lord chamberlain could interfere in 
any private theatre.—Are you aware, for in. 
stance, that four of the Kembles once acted 
together, Mrs. Siddons being at that time the 
heroine (I think it was at Wolverhampton), 
and no money was taken at the door, but a 
play-bill was handed about with ‘ Nota bene, 
no money taken at the door; but Mr. So-and-so 
(naming the performer) has a very excellent 
tooth-powder at 2s. Id. a box.’ And that 
tooth-powder was purchased and considered as 
a ticket. That is not a solitary instance to 
shew that in that manner the Act has been 
successfully evaded? I am not aware of any 
thing of the kind.—Now what do you con. 
sider to be the interpretation of a burletta? 
It is, strictly speaking, recitative and song.— 
Tom Thumb, for instance? That is said 
to be a burletta, but has not been per. 
formed in recitative ; and Elliston tried the 
question with regard to burlettas, and beat 
the regular theatres.—Does burletta include 
dancing ? No, dancing is given besides. The 
license gives the performance of dancing, 
music, and any thing of that.kind. It is 


expresses what they may do.—What is now 
performed at the Olympic theatre; is there 
any thing you can consider to be an equivoca- 
tion of the term burletta? They are perform. 
ing there little trifling pieces that used to be 
in recitative, but they do not, I believe, now 
even touch an instrument, which they did 
formerly.—In short, you mean a farce, or 
any thing performed in three acts. All trans- 
lations from the French are burlettas? Yes, 
it is an entertainment of the stage.—Are you 
aware that the minor theatres ever violate 
their license ? Yes, in my opinion ; but there 
is a difference of opinion with regard to what 
is a burletta. ‘ ° te 

“ How many years have you been in the 
lord chamberlain’s office? Forty-three years. 
—Supposing he was to give a license for the 
legitimate drama to be played in any minor 
theatre, would it be a violation of the right 
of the patent theatres; would it be an or 
fringement upon their patent, in your opinion - 
I consider the lord chamberlain possesses the 
power without any consideration of their pa- 
tent.—_Would they have any reason to com- 
plain? They might conceive they had a right 
to complain.—Do you think the patent thea- 
tres would have any cause to complain, sup- 
posing the lord chamberlain was to license the 
Adelphi theatre to play the regular drama ? 
I should think they would have a just cause 
of complaint, because it would be an infringe- 
ment upon their patent.—You said just now 
that the patent theatres have no license from 
the lord chamberlain ? Covent Garden wads 
is acting under the Davenant patent— 
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not the patent theatres licensed every twenty- 
one years? All, except Covent Garden.— 
Drury Lane is? Drury Lane is licensed every 
twenty-one years.—The minor theatres receive 
an annual license? Yes; and also the Hay- 
market and the Italian Opera House.—What 
fees are paid by minor theatres on their annual 
licenses? Thirteen guineas for the whole 
season, for the theatres within the liberties 
of Westminster; for licenses at Brighton, 
Windsor and Richmond, the fees are 5/. 10s. 
for the season—On what authority do you 
make them pay that ? Custom immemorial.— 
Has it always been thirteen guineas ? Certain. 
ly, ever since I can remember, and long be- 
fore I was in office. —If a concert or any thing 
of that kind takes place, you charge a fee for 
that? That is 2/. 10s.—For the night? For 
the night—-Upon what authority do you do 
that? The same authority.—Custom? Cus- 
tom immemorial—What becomes of those 
fees? They are divided among the officers 
of the chamberlain’s department, according 
to their particular situations.—And do they 
go towards the salaries of the officers, or are 
they perquisites of the office? They are per- 


quisites of the office.—You have salaries be-| 


sides, have you? Yes; it would be a very 
bad thing if we had not.—How far back have 
you proof of thirteen guineas being paid? I 
should suppose as far back as any thing we 
can shew with respect to the license.—Do 
you mean proof of that exact sum being paid so 
far back as that? I cannot answer as to that 
being the exact sum so far back as that, but I 
can speak of it for the last forty-odd years.” 

With regard to the complaints of the two 
great theatres, they certainly complain very 
bitterly of what is allowed or winked at already. 
But we proceed. 

“As you are aware that, by law, suppose a 
person pays a penalty of 50/. he is liable to no 
other penalty; so, if I were to set up a theatre 
in which the profits might be 200/. nightly, I 
could afford to pay 50d. for every night I per- 
formed ? 
subject to the penalty, but every performer.— 
So that the penalties altogether incurred would 
be sufficient to prevent their doing so? Yes; 
every person is liable—Pray what is the fee 
exacted from the company of Drury Lane for 
its license for twenty years? 1 am not able to 
answer that directly ; for those fees are paid at 
the various offices through which the patent 
passes, to the lord chancellor, and a variety of 
persons. The payment, in the first instance, 
is made by the sign manual of the king, which 
goes to the attorney-general, thence to the 
Patent Office, then to the great seal, the privy 
seal, and to the secretary of state, and a variety 
of offices, all of which offices receive their fees.— 

0 Drury Lane or Covent Garden pay any 
thing to the chamberlain’s office annually ? 
No.—Not a shilling? Nota shilling. It was 
the custom of Drury Lane theatre, many years 
4g0, to pay an annuity of 300/. a-year to the 
chamberlain’s office, and then it was reduced 
to 200/. at the time that Mr. Sheridan made his 
application for a new license; and then, after 
a certain number of years, a question arose 
about it, and it was reduced to one, and it re- 
mains now at one; but it isa voluntary gift : it 
's not a demand on the part of the office at all ; 
for that was fully explained by Lord Dart- 
mouth to Mr. Sheridan. I received 100/. a- 
year; but that is a voluntary act on the part 
of the theatre, and not a demand ; and it is an 
annuity which, at the expiration of this license, 
May be continued or not.—You can enforce it 
4% the expiration of the license? I can enforce 


it by no other means than the deed by which 
they agreed to pay 200/. a-year.——I understood 
you to say just now that Drury Lane did not 
pay one shilling: I now understand that that 
answer to my question was not correct, and 
that, in fact, Drury Lane does pay so much 
to the lord chamberlain ? It pays 100/. a-year 
to me.—For the license? No; they had the 
license independent of that.—You say it has 
a patent and a license? No; a patent only.— 
It has another patent besides that for twenty 
years? No; certainly not any other patent 
under which it acts: it exists under a patent, 





en 
According to Mr. Collier, the first trace of 
the lord chamberlain’s exercising any autho- 
rity in dramatic affairs, occurs in 1624; when 
he was instructed by the king to remit a sen- 
tence passed upon them by the privy council, 
for some offence committed by the king’s play- 
ers, relating to a piece called the Game of 
Chess. After this his powers are frequently 
and extensively used, ‘‘for he even prohibited 
the publication of plays belonging to one com. 
pany, in order that they might not be per- 
formed by another. The master of the revels 
seems to have had the power even to license 


It is not the proprietor only who is| 


granted by the late king.Why is a twenty- | books and poems not connected with the stage.” 
one years’ license taken out by Drury Lane, if; At that period his (the lord chamberlain’s) 
they have got a patent? Because the two patents, | powers were unlimited ; now they are limited 
the patent of Davenant and the patent of Killi-|as to place, and he grants licenses in West. 
grew, were united ; and so strong are the words! minster, and to plays for the theatres called 
of the deed under which they are united, that royal, such as Edinburgh, York, Bristol, 
they were to be one from henceforth for ever-, Liverpool, &c. Formerly persons of rank 
more.—Then Covent Garden possesses a double licensed players; in the reign of Elizabeth, 
patent? Yes.—Drury Lane has no patent at all noblemen of or above the title of baron 
all? No patent but for twenty-one years.—| exercised the privilege, which continued till re- 
They have no license? There is no license, pealed by an act of JamesI. The office of master 
whatever.” | of the revels was abolished by Burke’s bill. 
How monstrous is this exhibition of the pay-| | With regard to the force of the patents, Mr. 
ment of fees! Well may it be desired to sim-'Collier’s opinion is quite damnatory; for he 
| plify the system, and let chancellors, attorneys-' says, ‘I can prove it by a document now be- 
| general, great seals, privy seals, and a crowd of fore me, that those patent rights granted by 
| secretaries, be remunerated by salaries. Charles II. to Davenant and Killigrew, and 
Mr. Winston’s evidence shews that the lord which were supposed to be exclusive, inasmuch 
chamberlain has often licensed the regular as they gave them the sole power of represent- 
|drama at the Haymarket and elsewhere ; and ing plays at the Duke of York’s theatre, and 
he draws a very curious distinction between | the King’s theatre, were in fact not exclusive ; 
the regular and the legitimate drama, consider-| King Charles II. himself, about two years 
ing all to be regular which are acted at the afterwards, granted a third patent for acting 
patent theatres, though it by no means follows | plays, operas, shows, scenes, and farces, to a 
that they should be legitimate ! third party. The original is in the State 
‘* What do you consider is meant by the! Paper Office, and I have brought a copy of 
regular drama? The regular drama I consider it with me. It shows that King Charles II. 
to be tragedy and comedy, and every thing on did not consider himself bound by his own 
the stage.—Burletta ; do you consider that to| patent granting the supposed exclusive right. 
be the regular drama? Yes; because Jom The person thus benefitted was a man of the 
Thumb was played in the regular theatres, and, name of Jolly, whose right was afterwards 
is printed and called a burletta.—What do you compounded for, inasmuch as Davenant and 
consider a burletta to be? Recitative and Killigrew agreed to pay him 4/. a week, in 
singing: no speaking whatever. The Golden order that he might not carry his patent into 
Pippin is a strong specimen of it, and Olympus effect. The patent was dated the 27th of 
in an Uproar.—Is Olympus in an Uproar the January, 1663.” 
jregular drama? It is played at the regular; Mr. Dunn in his evidence endeavours to 
| theatres, and played under license.—Do I un-' overcome this strong point, by stating — 
| derstand you to include every stage representa-/ ‘In the year 1792 there was an arrange- 
j tion: of course, you must include Olympus in ment between the Italian Opera-house and two 
\an Uproar, or any thing of that kind ? I think patent theatres, under the sanction of the then 
the patent or the lord chamberlain’s license Prince of Wales, Lord Salisbury, and the Duke 
allows them to play any thing; for regular of Bedford; and it was there stipulated that 
drama includes every thing.—Can you state the Italian Opera-house should play two nights 
what you consider to be not the regular drama? | a week, and that Drury Lane and Covent Gar- 
I do not know; that is a very difficult thing to | den should not play Italian operas, but should 
ascertain. If they can play every thing, every | keep to the drama; and that the Opera-house 
thing is the regular drama.—In short, there is| should play only those two nights, except in 








no species of stage representation (including 
dancing and tumbling) which is not the regular 
drama: pantomime also is the regular drama? 
Pantomime is, because it was played originally | 
at the regular theatres, time out of mind.—; 
Do you consider pantomime the regular drama ? 
Under those circumstances, you must consider 
it so, because it came out at the regular theatres. 
—Is Astley’s the regular drama: is horseman- 
ship the regular drama, or lions? No; I should 
consider not ; not lions, certainly.—Is it every 
thing that is performed at Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane ? 
what is the regular drama, and what is not.” 

It is surely full time it should be defined. 
As far as we can make any thing out at pre- 
sent, we owe it to Mr. Collier’s intelligent his- 
tory and view of the stage, as elicited on his 
examination. 





It isa very difficult thing to say | - 





cases of benefits on a Thursday, and masque- 
rades and so forth. There was likewise a sum 
of money awarded to the Pantheon. I think 
Mr. Greville had a license at that period ; 
however, a sum of money was paid to him to 
withhold his license from the Pantheon at 
that period.” 

Mr. Dunn also says, that he has the ori- 
ginal Killigrew’s patent in his possession ; and 
that Drury Lane claims the same rights and 
privileges under it,* as Covent Garden does 
under Davenant’s; the two thus appearing to 


° Upon this important point the following, from Mr. 


Dunn’s evidence, is essential :— 

«* In this arrangement, sanctioned by the Prince Regent 
in 1792, Killigrew’s patent was reco ? Yes, and 
ordered to be purchased. — Who ordered it to be pur- 
chased? The Prince Regent was a party to it. And 
you were ordered to pay for it a sum of 20,0001? Yes, 
11,000/. of which was paid at the time.— And the re- 
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be separated, though formerly conjoined in| lation, the proprietors have enlarged theatres! Mr. Dunn,*on the contrary, says, that by 
the year 1620 “for evermore.” |in proportion to the increase’ of population.— | the legitimate drama he means (as Mr. Win. 

Upon the question between the major and Jn Shakespeare’s time I think the largest the- ston does) tragedy, comedy, opera, farce, and 
minor theatres, and the risk of deteriorating atre was about fifty feet square? The largest other entertainments of the stage, and pan. 
the drama by licensing the latter, Mr. Col- | theatre I think was about forty-five feet in the tomime. Mr. Dunn is obviously one of the 
lier’s ideas appear to us to be most judicious; interior: speaking from memory, I should say | stanchest supporters of the major theatres, 
and we transcribe such portions of his answers | that the back of the stage from the farthest He says, ‘ I think at present there are not 
as bear upon-the subject. ‘‘ I think the conse-| auditor was about forty-five feet.— What do two companies sufficient to represent a play 
quence of, allowing plays to be acted at the| you suppose now to be the space in the great properly at Covent Garden and Drury Lane 
minor theatres would, in the first instance, be | theatres ? I cannot pretend to say, but a vast as it ought to be represented ; and if you divide 
the ruin of a number of speculators ; but that deal more. a * ° | them over the whole town, and place one or two 
would be the case in any branch of trade that; ‘‘ You think the wish of the public is for at each minor theatre, you would not have the 
‘was opened immediately ; persons would specu-' the legitimate and regular drama, then? I legitimate drama represented so as to be fit to 
late, and a great number more would speculate) think it is; at the same time that depends be seen. * ° * Do you think 
than could profit by it; but that evil, I think, | entirely on what you mean by legitimate and comedy could not be as well represented on a 
would ere long correct itself. I think the legi- regular drama. I call the regular drama, any small stage as at Drury Lane or Covent Gar. 
timate drama might be acted at theatres as drama which has good dialogue, good charac- den? On a moderate-sized stage it might, 
small as the Haymarket, or even smaller, with ters, and good morals; I make the word certainly. Better? I think not: I do not 
advantage; and that it would not in any ‘ legitimate,’ as applied to the drama, depend think Covent Garden stage or Drury Lane 
respect deteriorate the school of acting. It’ on the nature of the plot, characters and dia- stage too large.—You think not? No—In 
would afford great encouragement to authors to logue.—You do not think a harlequinade is the centre of the house at Drury Lane or Covent 
write plays, if the state of the law regarding part of the legitimate drama? I think not, Garden, can the play of the countenance, 
authorship were also altered; and upon the though it may be presented at a legitimate which in comedy is a great point, be seen at 
whole it would, in my opinion, be a consider-| theatre ; but when I speak of . legitimate all? No; but, on the other hand, a smaller 
able benefit to the public, to actors, and to drama, I do not mean legitimate in point of theatre destroys the illusion. — What illusion 
authors. I apprehend that the public have at antiquity, for then the grossest absurdities do you mean ? The illusion of the scene; if 
all times, and especially in these times, a right may be brought in: I do not thiuk the legiti- | you sit in the stage-box, for instance.—That 
to obtain their amusements as cheaply as they | mate drama depends on any number of acts. | is with regard to spectacle, or a piece in which 
can, provided care is taken that those amuse- —Does it depend on the morality of the play, pageantry is required ; but is that so where no 
ments are innocent. I think there ought to|/do you think? Not the least in the world ;| scenery is required? The same objection does 
be no more control over the purchase of amuse- | I distinguish between the moral of a play and|not apply certainly to a coat-and-waistcoat 
ments than over the purchase of the common |the morality of a play.—Because you stated comedy, as we call it, but to a tragedy, because 
provisions of life, provided we take care, injso? No; the word morality is to be taken’ finescenic effects are to be produced in a tragedy, 
the case of amusement, that what is given is|with reference to the age in which we live ;| which can only be produced on a large stage.— 
wholesome, as we take care in the case of food | that which was legitimate in Wycherley’s| That applies to tragedy ; a coat-and-waisteoat 
that what is bought is wholesome: by law, no jtime is still properly called legitimate, but it| comedy can be represented as well on a small 
butcher is allowed to sell bad meat, or a baker | would not be an allowed drama, on account| stage? Yes, on a moderate-sized stage. On 
bad bread.” ® * bs lof its immorality: the taste of the public! a small stage you have sometimes a very tall 





“ Do you suppose (he was next asked)! would, I think, prevent its being acted with | actor, which is preposterous.—Do you not think 
that the consequence would be to lessen the |success. At the same time, I doubt whether! legitimate comedy, when given ona small stage, 
size of the great theatres, and that ae he legitimate drama ought to be acted without is better given, and more correctly acted, as 


situation at present would give them the ad-/a certain degree of control; I do not think; the actors are obliged to be more precise in 
vantage over any new theatres which were | the state of the stage, if it were thrown open, | their movements and pronunciation than on a 
set up? I think they would still possess an| would be such as by any means to dispense large stage? No; I think not.—TI understand 
advantage in several respects, and, perhaps, with that check which is at present exercised you to say three-fourths of the audience hear 
to a certain extent in the public opinion. I | over the drama; on the contrary, it is my, at Drury Lane; then, by your own admission, 
have been told that they can reduce their| opinion that some control would be more than| you think it one-fourth too large? ‘That does 
theatres in size ; and I think the great evil has/ever necessary then, for more license than not follow ; 1 mean to see and hear perfectly 
always been, that instead of multiplying the-| usual would be attempted.—Are you of opinion | without inconvenience.” 

atres in proportion to the increase of popu-| that permission to act the regular drama would! The consideration whether small theatres 
es —————-— | increase the receipts of the minor theatres,’ would be as good schools for actors as large 


mainder was paid afterwards? Yes; the original agree- | P lth ry . . » drama would be as 
Seentn i. thisk,, wap 160002. but. there. wae five. sears’ unless that permission was also extended in — and nn the - er ee 
interest added to the sum that was due.—Then, whether | point of time, during the same number of well performed in them, an vhe r 
Killigrew’s patent was abrogated or not in the — of months; do you think they would get more) and authors could be as well paid by them, is 
fo oy Retna oor pan W792? Ut wasy by the en than they do now by acting the regular involved throughout these Minutes in ane 
that? A copy of it. I believe the document is in pos-; drama? I think a certain number of theatres | contradiction, which, however, can in gener 

— hes rhe, ang tema kage ag wage peared would still find it their interest to represent be pretty accurately traced to the peculiar 
Charles pay anne Pow poths Me “aid you te hear | the irregular drama.—But do you think their | situations of the witnesses, and their = ar 
of 6 dovisaest of | Ghat om being in existence? i do not profits would be increased by the mere per-, sonal circumstances and feelings. - " 
recollect that id.—When Anne granted a license to | 7 . snl ; j he argument a 
Wilks, Doggett, and Cibber; in short, the only claim Mission to act the regular drama, unless they | certainly much weight 7 the — ach 
‘ou put your exclusive power on is Killigrew’s patent? have also permission to act it through the there neither is, nor can be, a suffic en 

hat is all.—And then at the expiration = the twenty” Season, through the other months? 1 think | of first-rate performers to make efficient = 
Seens? Not at t all "When the set ef 100) was passed | VEFY likely the profit of the theatre would be) panies at a dozen or twenty-houses. - t ’ 
for rebuilding the theatre, it was directed in the act that | increased, and certainly the profit to the pub-| contrary, we have all witnessed the difficulty e 
be paid, ~That is in the act of parlisment? — lic would be increased. Iam not prepared to; their being an efficiency at the two paten 


I r 

it is again recognised in the act of 1809? Yes, in 1809.—|Say whether the money received would be) theatres; and that when they chopped - 
= we money in point of fact paid? It was paids| greater or less, but I apprehend it would be! changed about, the effect was very pe are 

00d. ce, and 4000/. interest, running from | > var : ~ } + vanies of acto. 
Site, dhe. iebeenss aner-inen the thee when ta wes etipe-| great. If people could see the regular’ to the best-acted plays. , — agen ee 
lated the original payment should be made.---Do you drama, tragedy and comedy, well acted at) by being kept together give and acquire 0 Fi 
consider —_ the gre vee — is waste| theatres as large, for instance, as the Hay-| power and spirit ; just as bands of — = 

? Yes, possessing Killigrew’s patent. . gs : ' . . F sorrect ai 

POE eThe ome necessity enieted in the year 1793 (for the | market, it would be with a greater cegree of | regiments of soldiers become more ree “ 
purchase of Killigrew’s patent for Drury Lane theatre) enjoyment than at the winter theatres, ac-| stronger In consequence of practising oa 
as existed in the year 1810, when the present theatre was cording to their present proportions. * * *, and evolutions. Bring in recruits when need- 
built, by paying the balance, namely, that they should} ~ ¢, I id : a { A dee 0 algamate with the body; 
possess that patent which was supposed to run for ever.— | consider all farce as belonging to the ed, and they soon amalga' ane 

hat benefit did the theatre derive from the possession regular drama, whether it is in one act or two, | ' : Ml company 
of that patent? As I have stated, the exclusive privi- | or even in five acts . * * | * As it is, it is hardly possible to have a fu -_ any 
lege of playing all entertainments.—Then where was the ri Fe aa a for any thing even at the great houses—there rer 
necessity of the license? They had not possession of Kil-| ‘* I consider pantomime not the regular | patches of three or four for tragedy, ditto for ore ys 
ligrew’s patent at that time, and therefore they required | drama ; I consider burletta not the regular’ and ditto for opera. Drury Lane this apo egal 
in the interim to get the twenty-one years’ license. — d es uthe ted at the legitimate| ttm in the latter branch ; but as far as the lis PI rarer 
Then it was to recover the remaining part of the patent? | Grama 5 y are ac at the legitimate | cared go, we as yet see little chance of an effecti 
Yes. theatres, but they are not the regular drama.” | or comic corps at either house. 
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—— 
pot shift about and introduce larger proportions, 
and'the chance is that you destroy the whole. 
It also seems impossible that small theatres 
can afford to pay such sums either to actors or 
authors as their big rivals: their receipts do 
not form a fund whence this can be done. Still, 
the competition of the minors, under proper 
direction and control, would, in our opinion, 
be advantageous to the public, and to the best 
interests of the drama. Arrangement might 
do much; and the division of different kinds 
ofentertainment. Thus, without arguing on 


the meaning of the term burletta (which was. 


ably discussed by Mr. Frank Mills in a former 
Literary Gazette) ; or endeavouring to define 
the indefinable appellations of regular and 
legitimate ; might not we copy a leaf, by way 
of example, out of Paris ? Let tragedy, comedy, 
and farce, be licensed at certain theatres; 
operas and music at others ; the lighter pieces, 
vaudevilles, &c. elsewhere; melodrame and 
dumbshow here, and horsemanship and other 
animal exhibitions there, and so forth; and 
let none infringe upon the rights and privileges 
of the others. Give every fair support to esta- 
blishments upon which great sums have been 
embarked on the faith of real or supposed pro- 
tection ; but in every other respect throw open 
the stage as advised by Mr. Collier, under an 
authority more efticient than the Lord Cham- 
berlain can now boast, and with a ready resort 
to a still higher power in cases of wrong or 
contumacy. 

We must, however, return to the inquiry, 
and to the reforms propounded. 





The Golden Calf: a Comedy, in Three Acts. 
By Douglas Jerrold, author of “ the Rent- 
Day,” &c. Pp. 66. London, 1832. Richard- 
son. 

Tue publication of Mr. Jerrold’s play confirms 


the good opinion we expressed of its merits 
when we saw it acted. He is a vigorous writer, 
and in the present time his force is not the less 
popularly felt in consequence of his enlisting 
his talent on the side of prevailing opinions 
against the aristocracy, and in exaltation of the 
lower orders, or, as he expresses it, ‘* to expose 
the vicious consequences of a blind homage to 
the adventitious advantages of wealth and sta- 
tion.” But as the discussion of this question 
does not come immediately within our pro- 
vince, we will leave the battle to be fought 
between Mr. Jerrold and the Licenser. There 
18 another bit of his preface, however, which 
we will at least lend the help of our page. 
“ Thanks to the enlightened advocacy of Mr. 
Bulwer, the monopoly which has so long palsied 
the energies of the English drama is in articulo 
mortis ; and, though it § play with the flowers’ 
of venal rhetoric, and ‘fumble the sheets’ of 
Musty patents, and ‘ babble’ of Charles the 
Second, still it is growing colder and colder 
upward, and upward,’ and must, next session, 
yield up the ghost. Then, with an equitable 
Protection of dramatic literature, new drama- 
Usts, worthy of the times, will be found, who, 
M proportion to their original resources, will 
disdain to succumb to the stilted selfishness of 
Individuals, who will produce plays for whole 
companies—will, in fact, paint groups, and not 
Weary the public and impoverish managers by 
an endless repetition of single figures.—It may 
be adduced as an instance of the active warfare 
at present waged on the property of the dra- 
Matist, that the Golden Calf was, unknown to 

€ author, and in his despite, played, whilst 
yet manuscript, in the Lincoln circuit, only a 
a, or two after its production in the metro- 
Polis.” Now, there is much in this quotation 


both ways. We are inclined to go far with the} We have rarely met with so modest, unas- 
writer, but in a different tone. As he does not| suming a work, on which so much labour has 
worship ‘¢ the Golden Calf,” so, perhaps, he been bestowed, with so little pretension. _ It 
would despise us if we bowed before any less proves an excellent appendix to Oliver’s Scrip- 
sterling idol. There is much to be said about ture Lezicon of proper names, &c.;. and we 
Calves. lobserve that it is printed uniformly with the 
== latest edition of that useful work. 
The Blue Bag; or, Toryana. Pp. 71. Lon-| 
don, 1832. Wilson. | ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
A BUNDLE of squibs and crackers, fired off | ; 
at the Tories, wrapped up in parodies of consi- | CHIEEA AS 
derable smartness and talent. Sligo, Sept, 9, 1832. 
bea ads | * I owr you a long letter, and sit 
aid ‘ down to fill at least a sheet with an account 
British Flowering Planis. Drawn from nature o¢ my operations in the west of Ireland. Since 
and engraved under the direction of Mr. | she termination of my engagement at West- 
Wm. Baxter, A.L.S. F.H.S. &c., Curator of : “ 
the Oxford Botanic Gardens. Nos. I. and II port, Lhave, hom. canbe: Se give) 5 a 
Oxford. 1832. Park : ask “tg. Sentes. sistance to several other towns ravaged by 
xtord, 1602, Farker and Slatter; 140nG00, cholera, and have in many of them been ex- 
Longman and Co. . posed to the same lawless violence and brutal 
Tue editor of this useful little work has, we’ ,ttacks which characterise so much the bi- 
believe, been for some years in the practice of gotted and ignorant lower orders of this un- 
giving lessons in botany, and furnishing his fo;tunate country.. At Claremorris, pitchforks 
pupils with specimens to assist them in the nq stones were the order of the day and of the 
study of this pleasing and interesting science : night; and Mr. James Browne, late M.P. and 
but as it is impossible even for the most inde- deputy lieutenant for the county of Mayo, at 
fatigable teacher to procure the necessary speci- | whose house I was residing, and myself, were 
mens at all seasons, and few students can have, kept in the street, assisted by only six armed 
the assistance of such a curator, he has under- | policemen, in open war, until we could obtain 
ap this work to supply the deficiency ; and, the further aid of a detachment of the 83d foot 
y giving accurate figures and dissections of from Castlebar. At Ballina, a town near Kil- 
no a ba he has — accustomed tO Jala, where the French landed in 1798, the body 
shew to his pupils, to enable any person to of the first person who died of cholera was to 
pursue the study, and to distinguish the cha-| have been carried across a bridge for interment; 
racteristic marks of the different genera, a8) but the removal was opposed with open vio- 
correctly as if they had Mr. Baxter himself to lence, and, in the fight for superiority between 
assist them. Of his qualifications for the task the mob and the authorities, the coffin went 
it is needless for us to speak; the situation over the parapet into the river, but was subse- 
which he holds sufficiently marks his fitness, | quently fished up again. On the highway from 
and his name is already well known to every} Ballina to Sligo the peasants cut through the 
scientific botanist. sic , .,,|road where it traverses a deep bog, and pre- 
We trust that his meritorious exertions will vented the progress of horse conveyance; and 
meet with their proper reward from the public, ' hetween this town and Ballyshannon they have 
and the utility of the work insure its SUCCESS 5 | destroyed the bridges, and the mail is brought 
for the flowers, four in each No., are drawn | on by acar. At Newport Pratt, a pretty little 
with much care and accuracy, and the dis-|town in the bay of Clew, the people behaved 
sections are numerous and useful. | themselves uncommonly well, and with their 
nan cern |native enthusiasm in right or wrong, laid by 
A Short Explanation of Obsolete Words in our | the sticks and stones to join in prayers of gra- 
Version of the Bible, and of such as are there | titude to those who had laboured for their wel. 
used in a peculiar or uncommon Sense. For fare. I enclose some medical statistics of that 
the use of Young Persons. By the Rev. H.| place, which are the more perfect, on account 
Cotton, D.C.L., Archdeacon of Cashel, and, of the little interference met with from pro- 
late Student of Christchurch. Oxford, 1832, fessional members, variety of treatment, or 
Parker; London, Rivington and Co. |the opposition of party. The town of Sligo, 
THE title-page of this little work sufficiently, whence I now date my letter, and which has 
indicates its purpose, and it remains only to, been most suddenly and fearfully visited by the 
say that it is well executed, to shew its value pestilence, is built upon a strip of carboniferous 
| and utility, especially in schools. But it merits, limestone, between a fine sheet of water (Loch 
' more attention than is implied in this general | Gill) and the sea, and is backed by a lofty chain 
| recommendation. It is really valuable to phi-| of primitive mountains, which stretch without 
lologists, and to all those who are interested in| interruption to the island of Achill on the At- 
+ the origin, history, and progress of our lan-/lantic, and separate it on the one hand from 
| guage. With most praiseworthy industry, the | the coal-basin of Leitrim, and on the other 
{author has compared all the six different Kog- from the central moorlands and watershed of 
; lish translations of the Bible, and has indicated| Ireland. It is a curious fact, that most of the 
\by the figures 1. 2. 3. &c. in which of them | towns which have been severely ravaged in this 
each word is found. He has also usually given country by the pestilence are situated on the 
a quotation from some other contemporary au-, same formation, and uniformly in the vicinity 
thor, to shew the sense in which the words of the sea. Some of the streets are good, and 
were then commonly used. As many of our | contain substantial well-built houses ; but many 
readers may not be aware of the existence of) are the usual cabins, with mud floors, and chim- 
these English versions of the Bible, it may be| neys unaccustomed to smoke. The poorer 
; worth while to enumerate them here. 1. Co-| classes seldom use bedsteads. Their food (pota- 
;verdale’s translation, first printed in 1535 | toes) is hurriedly cooked, and eaten half boiled ; 
2. Matthew’s, 1537; 3. Cranmer’s, or the Great! their habits are uncleanly ; and their addiction 
Bible, 1539; 4. the Genevan, 1560; 5. the] to whisky not exaggerated by any Irish histo- 
Bishops’, 1568 (the one still in use); 6. the| rian. Cholera first made its appearance on the 
Douay-Rhenish, 1583-1609 (the Roman Catho-| sea-shore at the base of Knocknarea (a massive 
lic version). mountain of gneiss and mica slate), where fugi- 
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tives from Longford, and other places visited by 
the pestilence, had taken refuge. The Sligo- 
nians, like the remainder of their poorer coun- 
trymen, whose heads are as impenetrable to the 
lessons of experience as they are to the blow of 
a stick, asserted the non-existence of cholera. 
It was the old game played before my eyes for 
the fifteenth time since the arrival of the pes. 
tilence at Sunderland. The doctors, it was 
uniformly stated, were to have ten guineas 
a-day; 5/. for every one they killed; and 
to _— without mercy. The deceived and 
excited populace concealed the deaths, waked 
the bodies ; and when the board was to meet, 
armed themselves with whisky and cudgels, 
and walked through the town, threatening 
destruction against all who had the wish. of 
saving the graceless ruffians from the avenging 
arm of death. This infuriated mob collected 
most in Pound Street, a common-sewer for po- 
teen; and several cases oecurred there on the 
next day. A worse scene was enacted a little 
previous to this. A medical gentleman, whom 
it has pleased Providence to spare for his coun- 
try, announced the occurrence of a fatal case of 
cholera. The professional men of the board of 
health denied the fact, and would not even 
allow the reporter to attend the examination of 
his own case; and in a published account of 
the examination, which, in justice to the medi- 
cal inquirers, I cannot but suppose to have 
been drawn up by an attorney’s clerk, assert 
there were no appearances of cholera,—appear- 
ances with which I have the best authority to 
know they were totally unacquainted. But 
they are aij gone! Dr. Coyne. the county 
physician, Mr. Bell the county surgeon, Drs. 
Anderson, Beaty, Church, and many others, fell 
victims one after another; and, out of twelve 
resident medical practitioners, three only re- 
main at the time I‘am writing! Dr. Leahy, 
who was sent by the government to afford his 
assistance, perished soon after his arrival; and 
was succeeded by Dr. Goodson, who was at 
Castlebar during the prevalence of the disease, 
and whose opinions on the medical treatment 
of cholera coincide very closely with my own. 
The medical men of the town, at least certain 
of them, refused his able advice, from feelings 
very unworthy of a generous profession; and I 
attribute the great mortality among persons of 
a better rank of life entirely to the erroneous 
practice of treating the malady by stimulating 
medicines. While the people were opposing 
the board of health upon the subject of select- 
ing a hospital, and the mob had braved the 
legislators of the town, the cholera broke out, 
and all was confusion. The disease spread ra- 
pidly: the unbelievers crowded into the homes 
of the sick, and the sound of the wild national 
chant over the dead burst from every corner ; 
while the drunken blasphemer reeled and died 
in the open street. A part of the fever hospi- 
tal was now prepared as speedily as possible; 
but uo provision had been made for the neces- 
sary attendance of the medical men, no nurses 

t 


mitted into hospital in the twenty-four hours, | and in the collapse, stimulants were in constant 
there were none to make coffins, and no one to|use. Out of the thirty-two cases which Ce 
dig graves; the medical attendants walked over curred up to the 23d, ten are reported as in 
piles of bodies to reach the sick, which were the first stage, ten in the second stage, and 
finally interred in such superficial soil, as to | twelve in the third, or collapse. Of these six 
render the vicinity of the graves as dangerous | died when treated in the second stage, and 
as a pestilential charnel-house. The number | eleven in the collapse. 
of cases of cholera that have occurred in Sligo,; From August 23d to Sept. 2d, when the 
up to this day, amount to 1202, out of which | disease may be said to have terminated jts 
629 deaths are reported; which scarcely repre- | existence as a pestilence, there occurred twenty. 
sents the true mortality, for more than 600 | five cases, and seven deaths ;—out of which 
were buried in the hospital yard, and 250 in four are reported as first stage, thirteen as being 
the abbey ruins. The population of the town | in the second stage, and eight in the collapse ; of 
is estimated at 16,000 ; but after the third day | which four died in collapse, two in second stage, 
hardly 3000 persons remained in it. jand one was brought into the hospital dead, 
Such, then, is a general, non-medical sketch | One of the former was stimulated by the house. 
of the origin and progress of cholera in a town | apothecary; one died in town from want of 
which had every warning, and which yet re-| properassistance; and two died of the consecutive 
mained unprepared. Not on that account should | fever; leaving two cases, which baffled medical 
we cease our exertions in impressing upon the aid, one of these being above seventy years 
| world the eloquent examples held out in such a old. Out of the twenty-five cases, three were 
| description ; and if any thing can humanise the | treated by astringents (subacetate of lead, cate. 
savage temper that begets opposition to huma- | chu, &c.), three were treated by emetics and 
nity, you may give it every publicity which you | venesection, and recovered: three had only 
think proper.* \emetics and large doses of calomel and opium, 
pose recovered ; five were put under the saline 





HISTORY OF CHOLERA AT NEWPORT treatment, (the muriate and carbonate of soda— 
PRATT, COUNTY MAYO. | there is no virtue in the chlorate of potash 
THE first case of cholera at Newport Pratt oc-| peculiar to itself, and soda was used with 
curred in the person of John M‘Guire, a pedlar, | benefit in Sunderland at the onset), of which 
| on the 13th of June, 1832. The population of one died; six were treated by croton oil, in 
the town is stated at 15,000 souls, and it is doses of from one to four drops, and soda, of 
built on rising ground, on the two sides of a | which three died; and three were treated with 
tidal river. The disease had already existed the nitrate of silver in injections, in doses of 
for some time in the neighbouring towns of from four to eight grains, with laudanum and 
Castlebar and Westport; John M‘Guire had |soda powders, of which one died of consecutive 
been to the first of these towns the day before fever. W. AINsworTH. 
his illness, John Hoban, his step-son, secreted | Sept. 4, 1832. 
& great-coat from the employés of the board of ; — 
health, after his relative’s decease, and became 
the second sufferer. No cases occurred from ‘: 
this period to July 20th, when Myles Tuny | Naples, Aug. 18. 
came from Castlebar, and died of the pestilence THE phenomenon of the eruption of Vesuvius 
on his return. A circumstance of nearly a gradually abates, and my report to-day will 
similar kind took place on the 6th of the same probably be the last. The accounts up to 
month: a female (Mary Laffey), who had lost |the 7th say, that the quantity of the sub. 
her mother, and an apprentice in the town of | stance then cast up was so great, a at by 
Westport, ran away from that place, and labour-|the accumulation of them the edge of the old 
ed under the malady near Newport, but subse-|crater was raised about sixty feet higher 
| quently recovered. From this time the disease |than it was before ; and the mountain cote 
continued its steady course, propagating itself tinued, almost without interruption, to emit 
slowly among the inhabitants who remained in | flames which rose to the height of a mile and a 
the town ; for, as in most of the places affected | half, or above 8000 feet. The convulsions of 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
VESUVIUS. 


by the pestilence in Ireland, the greater portion | the mountain became more frequent aod more 
of the community fled the moment it was ascer- \violent; the stones thrown up were larger, 
tained that there was more than one case. By/|harder, and in greater numbers than before; 
the 23d of August, the day of my arrival from ithe lava, which at first flowed slowly towards 


Claremorris, there had been thirty-two cases | Boscotrecase, afterwards, when it hones 
and seventeen deaths. As the value of the | thirty-six feet broad and more fluid, increased 
saline treatment of cholera is still the subject | its velocity so much, that it flowed x A 
of much discussion among medical men,—as | feet a minute. At one spot this lava pap seh 
croton oil and nitrate of silver, in considerable | kind of lake, or another smaller crater 2 2 wae 
doses, have only lately been introduced into the |the volcanic matter boiled with great gre 
curative treatment,—and more especially as the |and from which stones were rere inte 
stimulating plan, particularly in the collapsed | height of fifty feet. Here the age ene mo 
state, appears to me fraught with the utmost | two streams, which afterwards divided aga) 
a 





were engaged, and the first act of independ 

philanthropy was of little avail. A few cholera 
cases had been admitted into the fever hos- 
pital, where there were still some patients (for 
there are two admirable buildings, reflecting 
much credit on the town), and these last fled 
from the house, spreading the disease, of which 
one is known to have perished. When the 
wicked opposition began to cease, and death 
overcame the furious prejudices of the ignorant, 
neither cots nor porters were in readiness to 
convey them to the hospital; and when the 
mortality amounted to from fifty to sixty in 
a day, and as many as ninety persons were ad- 


ger, it will be useful to notice the com-| into several smaller ones. The pino, ay 
parative results, The treatment adopted up|the column of smoke, rose anetinet qed 
to the 23d consisted chiefly of venesections, | height of two miles, and electric flashes ® 
emetics, and calomel and opium. When the | lightning were at times observed in it. | mae" 
sickness was not relieved in the first stage,| A previous account gives other inte Jeft 
effervescent draughts were resorted to: they|ing particulars. In the old agin . a 
may be considered as a modification, and a/about 500 feet broad has been he . an an 
very unfavourable one, of the saline treatment ; | besides that, four other openings, the rem yrs. 
Bn Ra A NS Ee, RI RAS ______— |which, formed of the substances emitte * 

* It is ie St bie age insert tts ange though in the shape of cones, each about: sixteen a 
me of tae murah wren fhe bres ve [high ; and what they emit looks ike so many 
it is from the pen of Mr. Ainsworth, whose excellent work | fountains, illumined with the most beau 
on cholera, and whose widely extended a eeoee ow in the bluish light. At the foot of these four cones 
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peculiarly valuablec ak LG ueeeetons from Bim | Sow as many streams of lava, each twenty feet 
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proad, which, after a course of 100 feet, join | perienced painters or young students. An artist 
into one, which rolls with a hollow noise to-| whose judgment is matured by long observa- 
wards Camaldoli. The lava, which flowed tion, considers rather what the picture once 
towards Boscotrecase, and had reached the was than what it is at present. He has by|skill and perfect knowledge of the principles 
Fosso de’ Fichi, soon came to that part of the habit acquired a er of seeing the brilliancy | of art, certainly produce wonders. 

mountain which is called Il-Mauro; so that' of tints through the cloud by which it is} We subjoin the names of the artists employed 
jt had come very near to the gardens and|obscured. An exact imitation, therefore, of|in this work, who have, in our opinion, ob- 
the cultivated part of the mountain, which is| those pictures, is likely to fill the student’s tained the mastery in this way: James Allen, 
here the nearest to the crater. On the 8th | mind with false opinions, and to send him back | S.,Fisher, T. Jeavons, Thomas Higham, W. 
another current of lava flowed from the crater'a colourist of his own formation, with ideas|R. Smith, J. Smith, 8. T., Willmore, J. C. 
towards the Crocelle de’ Cantaroni, which had | equally remote from nature and from art, and | Verrall, R. Brandard, E. Goodall, J. Henshall, 
almost reached the declivity of the mountain. | from the genuine practice of the masters, and | W. Radclyffe, J. H. Kernott, and Freebairn. 

You will readily suppose that for some weeks | the real appearance of things.”” In this, as in _-— 

Vesuvius has been visited day and night by | many other cases, a discretionary power must 
numbers of strangers who flocked to see it ; but, |be exercised by the artist, according to the} 
what has not happened before, the Neapolitans | extent of his practice and observation, as to how 
themselves ascended in crowds, so that the vol-| far strict imitation may be expedient. 
cano was almost like a place of pilgrim 
This induced Salvatore (the Guida del real 
Vesuvio, as he styles himself) to make arrange- 
ments for supplying the visitors with refresh- 
ments at the top of the mountain, as at a 
tavern. It is said to have been suggested to 
him to facilitate, by mechanical means, the 
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examples such as these that reconcile us to 
the stubborn steel and the mechanism of 
ruling, which, under the control of superior 


Landscape Illustrations of the Prose and Poe- 
tical Works of Sir Walter Scott ; with Por- 
traits of the principal Female Characters, 
Parts IV. and V. Chapman and Hall. 

— CHaton’s charming head of ** Flora M‘Ivor,”’ 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. which is the portrait-embellishment of Part 


Illustrations of Modern Sculpture: a Series of IV. we have already noticed: “ Isabelle de 
Engravings, with Descriptive Prose, and Croye,” by 8. J. Rochard, which is the por- 
Illustrative Poetry. By T. K. Hervey. | trait-embe lishment of Part V. is not exactly 
No. I. Relfe and Unwin, &c. | what, we expected from that artist’s tasteful 

eae . To the poetical portion of this beautiful and | Pencil. 3 ‘e 

ascent, which is now become more difficult. | pet ev ee - 

ad iss “ bre | splendid publication we. called the attention of | 

Be though ght cxly be done, a Ot Gur eadars in our int Number. We will ow Moy, Wt Sty Pee ra Pere 

ral hs Sue th his or ecause, a8 briefly advert to the productions of art which | w & Tate Sty ‘Phéens Lawtente: PR 
sid tor Cheats wit ioe iaciheen ent Hervey’s muse has illustrated. The first | Lot ren J Di Silos ee rare i, 

"PS th Ca ti 1 f tods i ton hi n? Westmacott’s “‘ Happy Mother.” When | nig vain wal elegance”of the subject, and 

oie wht 4 ae habi we g Aang at all this fine composition was exhibited at Somerset 6s tide i f Pio se hawe''t a Goad 

ears which the inhabitants about Vesuvius House in 1825, we gave it the praise which was |p © (aa ee nae eee ayaa) hich, ie 
have had for some weeks past of a destructive |; ee ” : \ferred to the print with the skill which is 

ite he holl ish its due; and we regret and are surprised to| always displayed in the works of Mr. Lane 
eruption have now wholly vanished. learn that it still remains in Mr. Westmacott’s |" ¥@7S “SPiayee ™ the ery 
attelier, The second subject is the well-known | = ro 

“‘ Dancing Girl reposing,”’ by Canova ; of which 

we willingly adopt Mr. Hervey’s own descrip- 

tion :—‘* Nothing can exceed the-grace of atti- 
tude, or the sweetness of expression in this 
figure. The gentle inclination of the head, to 
meet the raised forefinger—the chaplet loosened 
from the hair, and hung carelessly over the 
arm which supports the languid frame — the 
relaxation and abandonment of the limbs—and 














PINE ARTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
On Monday last our artists commenced their 
labours in copying the works of the old mas- 
ters, &c. left by the liberality and kindness 
of his most gracious Majesty, and other noble 
and distinguished collectors, for the improve- 
ment of the fine arts. Though apparently not 
equal in number to some former occasions, 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE SOUL. 

Wuar isthe Soul? It may not be 

A light which Chance hath waked to 

birth ; 

Nor is that power, Necessity, 

The mother of the earth. 
Philosophy in vain may teach 


the sweet and voluptuous expression of the face, 
speak at once of the past excitement and toil, 
and of the present weariness and repose ;— 


there is still an ample variety in style and sub- 
ject to exercise the talents of the copyists. 





The principal of them will be found enumerated 
in our No. 807. We cannot but regret, how- 
ever, that the head by Rembrandt, certainly 
the finest example from the pencil of that 
master, is not among them; satisfied that had 
it been compatible with the views of its distin- 
guished possessor to have permitted its being 
copied, it would have put the powers of our 
best artists to the test ; as even an approach to 
its excellence would have been a triumph in! 
modern art. For the benefit of the younger 


while the drapery is arranged in folds which 
(though certainly studied, and even forced) | 
are made to exhibit the richest contours of| 
form, and produce lines ‘of infinite beauty.” | 
The third and last subject is ‘* Mercury and | 
Pandora,’’ a group in basso-relievo, by Flax- 
man; which, like every thing that proceeded | 
from that great and lamented artist, is full of | 
simplicity and grace. The drawings of all the, 
—_ pag made HY Mr. Henry Cor. 
: : : ould, with his usual fidelity and taste; and 
Perera n thee sue hd why shy le nen, cxuny engraved fee 
take the means for the end of their practic by P. W. Tomkins, the second by W. Finden, | 

oF their practice, and the third by W. T. Fry. A more clesical 


we shall subjoin a quotation from the dis-| sng elegant work has never come under our 
courses of Sir Joshua Reynolds :— | notice | 


“The great use in copying, if it should be| : : 
at all useful, should seem to be in learning to| Twenty-Six Illustrations to the Landscape| 
colour ; yet even colouring will never be per- | Annual for 1833. From Drawings by J. D.| 
fectly attained by servilely copying the ny be Harding, Esq. London. Jennings ond 


ore you. An eye critically nice can only be| Chaplin. 
ed by observing well-coloured pictures with | WE know not what the march of intellect may | 
attention; and, by close inspection and minute | effect, but we daily see what the march of art| 
‘amination, you, will discover at last the man-| has effected ; and, with reference’ to the work 
sel of handling, the artifices of contrast, glaz-| before us, we think in many of the subjects 
mi and other expedients, ‘by which good |it has reached its climax. Though often re- 
aun have raised the value of their tints, | peated, we must still say, that in picturesque 
aise y which nature has been so happily imi-| character, variety of subject, and beauty of ex- 
“Te Further on, this great artist observes, | ecution, nothing can surpass the greater num- 
+ Must inform you, however, that old pic- | ber of these views; and though choice bewilders, 
pr) deservedly celebrated for their colouring, | we shall point out some that struck us espe- 
w often so obscured by dirt and varnish, that | cially, viz. Vietri; Alassio; Genoa; Vico, Bay 
nate not to wonder if they do not appear |of Naples; Nice, Albenga, coast of Genoa ; 
wo their reputation in the eyes of inex-| La Spezzio; and the Entrance to Ivrea. Itiis 





That Nature formed this glorious whole ; 
In worlds which science cannot reach, 
* God ! —God made man a living soul !” 


What is the Soul ?—a deathless ray — 
A gift of that immortal hand 
Which from blind chaos struck the day, 
And held, unpoised, the sea and land — 
Who o’er the earth shed beauty rife, 
Who gave sublimity its might, 
Who waked the planets into life, 
And bowed the starry globe of night. 


From stern Necessity call grace — 

Call order from the dreams of chance — 
Bid your material god replace 

The heavenly fountain we advance ? 
The seasons would return no more, 

The erring planets lose their track, 
Confusion stalk from shore to shore, 

And Ruin shout to chaos back ! 


Can knowledge, then, oppress the brain, 
O’erload the reason’s glorious might ; 
Imagination’s wing restrain, 
And blind our intellectual sight ?—~ 
No: the rivets of the world combined 
Have never fill’d the boundless sea ; 
And what is ocean to the mind ? 
Like time unto eternity ! 


Not knowledge hath debased the sense, 
But vice—that, even in our youth, 
Saith to religion’s light, Go hence! 
I will not, dare not, know the truth ! 
If I deceive myself, ’tis well: 
Let me live on, and still deceive ; 
Jf sinners tread the brink of hell, 
*T were death ‘to TREMBLE and believe!” 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





————— 
O God, the Father of the Soul! 
O Jesus, Saviour of the world ! 
Spread knowledge, then, from pole to pole, 
Be Faith’s bright banner wide unfurl’d. 
For whatsoe’er the soul may be, 
Or wheresoe’er the soul may dwell, 
To live for immortality 
Is better than to live for hell ! 
C. Swain. 


THE ALBUM’S NEGLECT.* 


My name is an Album; I am fitted to grace 
A lady’s boudoir: but view ye my leaves— 
They are as fair and as clear as a lady’s face, 
Ere ever the print of care it receives ; 
For where I have ventured to make a trial 
For friendship’s donation I’ve met a denial— 
No one would write in me. 


The first was an old maid, both wrinkled and 


gray— 
“ Would she give me a stanza?” “Oh no!” 
she was vexed ; 
“ Things had come to a terrible pass now-a- 
day ;’ 
She exclaimed with surprise, “ What will 
they have next ?” 
And I thought of the tale of the fox and the 
grapes, [apes. 
When she called me a trap set to catch the men 
Oh! she would not write in me. 


The next was a lawyer : he questioned my title ; 
He thought ’twas as plain as the nose on his 
face— 
It wanted no proof, nor any recital— 
That my name of an Album was quite out 
of place. 
He cited the statutes and Black versus White, 
To shew his assertion was perfectly right ; 
And he would not write in me. 


I turned my attention the next to a parson: 
He very demurely read me a lesson 
On whom I should choose, and on whom I 
should pass on 
A silent contempt—and he gave me his 
blessing ; gaiety, 
But as he had renounced all such nonsense and 
My pages he’d leave to be filled by the laity. 
Well, he would not write in me. 


The next was a lordling, the son of a peer: 
I praised up his pedigree, talked of his wit, 
In hopes to entrap him: he answered, ‘* Hear, 
hear !”” 
My notion, he said, was a capital hit ; 
But I must allow ’twould be heterodoxy 
For his lordship to write —he would do it by 
proxy. 
So he did not write in me. 


I then asked a reformer: ’T'was shameful, he 


said, 
That gold should be spent in adorning a book, 
When the poor were starving for lack of some 


bread ; [gant look 
And he thought I should have a more ele- 
Were my pages outside and my envelope in— 
Books certainly wanted a reforming. 
And he would not write in me. 


A Tory the next, of the Wellington school : 
He told me I was an innovation; 
For our wise grandmothers made it a rule 
Only to ask the pride of the nation ; 
While if I gave way, in this radical age, 
To such universal suffrage, 
No Tory would write in me. 


Thus an old maid, a lawyer, a parson, a peer, 
A reformer, a tory, and others, refuse 
® The whim of this piece recommends it to a place, in 
spite of faults of versidication.—Ki. L. G. » 


To place a slight token of friendship here, 
Each urging a frivolous plea for excuse ; 
But the last that I asked was a rustic yeoman ; 
He would not write in me, no, not for no man— 
For he never learnt to write. 
Baldock. V. 








BIOGRAPHY. 
M. DELANGLARD.* 
THE cause of knowledge and civilisation has 
this year sustained the loss of some of its most 
distinguished friends and promoters ; among 
whom it is but justice to place M. Delanglard, 
late member of the Geographical Society of 
Paris, inventor and constructor of the Georama, 
and author of a “ Treatise on geographical pro- 
jections, or an examination of the principal 
methods of constructing maps.’”’ But his greatest 
claim to the gratitude of every lover of learn- 
ing is the Georama, which elicited high enco- 
miums from many French and English journals, 
and the honourable and flattering approbation 
of the most eminent savants of Europe, such as 
Messrs. Alexandre de Humboldt, Malte-Brun, 
&c. Your own journal was not backward in ac- 
knowledging its merits, for an article appeared 
in the Literary Gazette of the 20th of October, 
1827, which ably sets forth the advantages 
that the study of geography and science in 
general would derive from that establishment. 
We regret to say that he who conceived and exe- 
cuted so fine a monument of science, and had 
contributed so much towards the progress of 
knowledge, was forgotten and neglected in his 
old age, and died in London of the prevailing 
epidemic, the 29th of August, aged sixty-four, 
in the greatest destitution. This is another 
striking and melancholy example of the ingra- 


life has been spent in extending the limits of 
knowledge, and thereby conducing to the hap- 
piness of mankind. I am, &c. 

C. Lanetors, Jun. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
NOCTES WESTMONASTERIENSES. — NO. V. 
«* Come like shadows, so depart.” —Macbeth. 

We remained for some time listening to the 
dispute between the bard and the critic. I 
could not help being forcibly struck by Mil- 


mild and steady light of his eye (for, of course, 
he was no longer blind) gave ample evidence 
of the capacious intellect within. Calm and 
unrufiied, he afforded a marked contrast to 
the highly excited and passionate deportment 
of his irritable antagonist. To us, who were 
unconcerned spectators, it was highly diverting 
to witness the adroit manner in which Dr. 
Bentley endeavoured to shew that he, and not 
Milton, was the injured individual. He as- 
serted, that in addition to the injustice and 
falseness of the charge of mutilating and dis- 
figuring his author’s works, Milton was culp- 
able of the highest ingratitude towards him, in 
not feeling thankful for the manner in which 
his obscurities had been elucidated, and his 
ruggedness smoothed, by his enlightened com- 
mentator. ‘* Commentators!” here exclaimed 
Shakespeare, ‘* talk not to us of commentators, 
Master Bentley, a set of—” ‘A set of what, 
sir?” said Bentley, turning round quickly, 
and interrupting him. ‘ Nay, an you ask 
me,” replied Shakespeare, ‘‘ you shall e’en have 
it, and digest it as you best may. Few have 


#8 Itis always our wish to pay the tribute due to talent, 
of whatever nation; and we therefore readily admit this 





letter, though unacquainted with its writer.—Ed. L. G. 


titude of the world towards those whose whole | 


ton’s gentle, yet dignified demeanour; the} 


—<—s . — 
suffered more than I have from the inroads of 
these self-constituted critics, editors, commen. 
tators, or whatever name they may please to 
call themselves by, so I am tolerably well able 
to decide. Why, it was but the other day that 
my friend Gibbon shewed me an edition of his 
works and one of my own, by one Bowdler, J 
think they call him; and, to say sooth, th 

were so altered, so changed, that I had some 
difficulty in recognising my own offspring. [ 
understand, too, that poor Massinger and Ford 
have now shared the same fate. Qh the fan. 
tastic tricks of these creatures! a set of moles 
blind moles, Master Bentley, that grub in ‘ 
poor author for faults and imperfections, with 
a most indefatigable industry, patching him, 
and mending him, after their own cobbling 
fashion, gloating over an obscurity, or obsolete 
word, with as much delight as if they had found 
a diamond ; while to his beauties they are as 
insensible as goodman mole is to the light of 
the sun.” Bentley was about to reply in 
choler; but Milton interrupted him, saying, 
“ Nay, good Master Shakespeare, your censure 
is too general; there are some bright excep. 
tions.” ‘ True, friend Milton,” replied the 
Swan of Avon; ‘* but you know they only 
prove the rule. Do you think that any of 
them ever set about editing an author for the 
express purpose of pointing out his excel. 
lencies and rectifying his errors? No! no! 
indeed ; ’*tis but to shew their own learning 
and bookcraft. I appeal to all the poets 
around me; you, Homer, Virgil, Dante, Ho- 
race! have not all your editors and com. 
mentators contributed more to hide your 
meaning than to explain it? One writings 
passage one way, one another way, and so on, 
like so many snarling curs over a bone. They 
only darken knowledge by their wordiness. 
Ts it not so?” ‘¢ *Tis even as thou sayest, 
Shakespeare,” said Homer. ‘‘ Think you that 
I should ever have fallen asleep, as our friend 
Horace charges me with doing, had I foreseen 
the battles that have been fought over my 
drowsy passages?” “In truth, good Homer,” 
answered Shakespeare, “* these fellows have need 
to be grateful to you. You have made the 
fortune of many of them. And now, what 
think you they are about to do with you?” 
‘“* Nay, I cannot guess.” ‘¢ Why, they are 
endeavouring to prove that you did not write, 
or perhaps I should say compose, your own 
|poems.” What? what?’ said the asto- 
nished Mzonian, ‘* not compose my own 
poems? Now, by—” ‘Stay a little before 
you utter your imprecations. Much have I 
| said, but much remains behind. They say 
that you are a nonentity ; that you never ex- 
isted in proprié persona. One learned The- 
|ban—I beg pardon, Pindar, I did not see 
|you—a High Dutchman, with a peculiarly 
| melodious name, which, by the by, I have 
| forgotten, has already had the audacity to split 
you into some half dozen peets, of which core 
| porate body you are but the personiiication, 
the abstract idea, as my friend Locke would 
call you.” ‘ Really, Shakespeare,” said Ho- 
mer, who seemed to suspect that the other was 
endeavouring to mystify him, ‘* you might 
\have chosen some more appropriate object t0 
exercise your wit upon.” “ My wit ! most 
noble bard; ’twere sacrilege an it were 89, 

replied Shakespeare: “ I have but told you 
what is the fact, Ido assure you. After wees 
cities have so long contended for the —- 
having given you birth, this erudite Goth, 
this learned leviathan, pretends to have -- 
covered that you were never born at all! 
Alas! poor Homer! this is horrible, most hor- 
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_—————— 
rible! 1 fancy, some thousand years hence, 
the same will be my fate; so that it beseems 
petopity you.” Homer, on the positive as- 
which he thus received, that Shake- 
geare’s intelligence was true, seemed lost in 
ynaement ; for some minutes he was speech- 
jes: at Jast he broke out in a melancholy 
srain-‘* Is this then my reward? Is this 
then the gratitude I meet with after minis- 
wring to the delight of ages? What! am I 
to be stripped of my honours? Are my hard- 
earned laurels to be thus rudely torn from that 
brow on which they so long have bloomed ?, 
Alas! alas! and this isfame!” His emotion 
now became so great as to deprive him 
of utterance: he looked round upon us with 
a expression of unspeakable anguish, and 
then slowly retired from our circle, to seek 
consolation in solitude. To our sorrow for 
the unhappy bard succeeded a feeling of in- 
dignation against him who was the cause, and 
several around me expressed themselves in no 
measured terms concerning the barbarity and 
senselessness of the wretched critic: even 
Zoilus himself, the scourge of Homer, as he 
was called, was loud in his anathemas against 
the leaden-headed Vandal. Bentley, the only 
one among us who seemed unmoved, was about 
to renew his attack on Milton; but, on look- 
ing round for the object of his wrath, he found 
hehad disappeared. He had followed Homer, 
with the benevolent design of endeavouring to 
comfort him in his affliction. The company 
now began to break up into little knots: I 
remained with Garrick and Shakespeare. Our 
conversation continued, as before we were in- 
terrupted by the clamour created by Dr. Bent. 
ley, on the subject of the drama. I was de. 
lighted with the paternal interest which 
Shakespeare seemed to take in every thing 
concerning it. He appeared to be familiarly 
aquainted with every piece that had been 
performed, and was now become a most acute 
cities; his judgment concerning their merits 
vas incontrovertible. He censured faults with- 
wut ceremony ; nor did he, by any means, spare 
his own, He was particularly severe on Ca- 
therine of Cleves ; the author of which he ac- 
cwed of stealing the incident of the hand- 
kerchief from him. ‘ I should not,” said he, 
“find so much fault with him had he made a 
tkilful use of it. Although I have said that 
* Trifles, light as air, 
Are to the jealous confirmation strong 
As proofs of holy writ,’ 
yet it does seem to me, that the Duke of 
Guise simply finding his wife’s handkerchief 
lying on a sofa, does not afford sufficient cause 
for the emotion awakened in him. Had he 
seen it in the Count St. Megrin’s possession, 
he would have had oan. “She pn has 
made. but a clumsy use of it, in addition to 
having borrowed it. And then, again, Ca- 
therine’s putting her arm through the staples 
ifthe door, though very heroic in itself, is not 
a fit subject for dramatic representation. It is 
mental, and not bodily, pain that should be 
3 else you might have a very edifying 
‘pectacle in the exhibition on the stage of all 
the horrors of the holy Inquisition. The great 
eror of most modern authors, both of plays 
and novels, is the making their catastrophe the 
result, not of the working of the passions and 
shons of their dramatis persone, but rather 
effect of events over which they have no 
control. Now, although this is in some mea- 
Sure justified by the occurrences of actual life, 
Yet.is it unfit for the drama, inasmuch as no 
moral can be deduced from it. I need not 


all: but to mention one in the Rent-Day, the the Greek and Latin tongues; and since then 
catastrophe is brought about by the falling to|I have been too much occupied with watching 
pieces of a chair. Every incident that is na-| the progress of my native drama to attend to 
tural or probable is not adapted to the drama, |any thing ancient. I should, therefore, re. 
merely because it is natural or probable— it | commend that this subject be referred to a 
must be more; it should, as I have said before, | general conclave of poets and critics :—and see, 
be as much as possible the result of preceding |here comes Aristotle; he and I, by the by, 
events, or the actions or passions of indivi-|though you may be surprised at it, agree re- 
duals.” ‘‘ There can be no question,” said | markably well: he will be, I am sure, unani- 
Garrick, “‘ as to that; but, at the same time,|mously voted chairman on the occasion.” 
you will allow that it is difficult to confine Aristotle now joined us, in company with 
genius to the observance of rules.” ‘* True| Lessing, Dr. Blair, Lord Kaimes, and Gra- 
-genius,” said Shakespeare, “* observes rules vina. ‘* Welcome, gentlemen,” said’ Shake- 
unconsciously. But see, here comes Aristo- speare, ‘‘ welcome all: I have a feast for you, 
phanes and Sheridan in great haste, and, ap- I think.” ‘‘ What is it?” asked Lord Kaimes. 
parently, disturbed: I marvel what hath hap- ‘* Nothing less, my lord,” replied Shakespeare, 
pened. How now, good friends, what is the ‘ than a disputation between our friends Aris~ 
matter?” ‘“ Oh!” said Sheridan, “ it’s only | tophanes and Sheridan, as to the comparative 
Aristophanes getting into ‘ the clouds’ a little. merits of the ancient and modern comedy.” 
He fancies he can soar like one of his own |‘‘ Ah!” said Aristotle, “‘ I should be glad to 
birds, though, for my part, I take him to be hear it.” ‘ So you will, most learned critic,” 
but a wasp.” Come! come! Sherry!” re. said Aristophanes; “ for you are already 
torted the Greek; “ although we are rivals, proposed asichairman; and, as you are 
there is no need for scandal ; at any rate you,my countryman, I second the proposition.” 
have no right to school me.” ‘ Now, out upon ‘“‘ Agreed! agreed!” cried all. “ But stay,” 
ye fur a pair of fools!” cried Shakespeare, im. said Garrick, ‘‘ I see the morning light peep- 
patiently; *‘ can you not curb your bantering ing in at the east windows ; and, as I have 
awhile, and propound to us the subject of this taken a fancy to my friend here (pointing 
controversy between you?” ‘ Controversy!|to me), I should wish him to be present’ at 
my dear Shakespeare,” said Sheridan, ‘ no|the discussion. I therefore propose that it 
controversy at all; we are perfectly agreed.” | be postponed for the present, in order to 
“* Agreed! how? you did not seem so.” afford time to advertise the poets and critics 
“ Yes, entirely so; I say I am right, he says|of all nations of the matter ip question, that 
he is; and I should be sorry to contradict a) we may have a full attendance on the occa- 
gentleman, and more especially an ancient sion.” ‘“ Be it so,” said Aristotle. 
Greek! so you see that we both entertain the| ‘‘ My friend,” said Garrick, addressing me, 
same opinion — that is of ourselves.” ‘ By|‘‘ we must now part; but we shall meet often 
Momus, ye are enough to drive an honest man| again, and in this place, though when, I cannot 
mad,”’ said Shakespeare.” ‘* An honest man! | say; but I will find means of informing you 
no fear of you then, Will,” retorted Sheridan.|when this disputation takes place.” I ex- 
“* How now! Oh, I perceive you are stag-' pressed my thanks. “ But,” said I, “‘ are you 
gered! deer-stealing, to wit.” “ Pshaw ! what| not here every night?” “ That,” answered 
a pestilent knave art thou,’ replied the bard,|he, “ is quite uncertain; but I must away! 
laughing heartily, in which merriment we all | Farewell!’ At this moment a sunbeam broke 
joined : “ but come,” continued he, “if pos-|into the Abbey, and in an instant all had 
sible, be serious, and tell us what is your|melted from my view—I was alone. 

dispute.” ‘* Dispute! have I not just told! 0. C. W. 
you that we agreed? Ben Jonson heard us, | 
and I appeal to him: have we not, Ben "| 
** Oh! most assuredly,” said Jonson; ** you 








VARIETIES. 
Fine Arts in France. — The artists of Paris 


agreed admirably —in never thinking alike.” | 
“ Well, well,” said Shakespeare, “ will you be j have petitioned the king for an annual exhi. 
so good as to leave off your joking, and tell me | bition of their works, from the 1st of November 


the matter of difference? Come, ‘ unmuzzle|to the 1st of February, when the capital is 


999 


your wisdom. “¢ Now, Ary—confound your | inhabited by the rich and powerful patrons 
long Greek names, my tongue will not pro-| of art. 

nounce them; come, you are the oldest, you! Cholera at Paris.—They have remarked in 
know, begin,” said the incorrigible Sheridan. | the French capital, that almost all the persons 
“ Ah! Sherry! Sherry!” said his opponent,|who are devoted to research in ancient manu. 
“ I wish you understood Greek, for, by Apollo, | scripts, autographs, &c. have fallen victims to 
I am not cunning in English. But, Shake-|this malady. Also, that fleas have disappeared 
speare, to keep* you no longer in suspense, we | where the cholera reigns. 

were contending about the relative merits of} A Strange Fish.—This morning there was 
the ancient and modern comedy. He, of|caught at the Poole, the second fishery on the 
course, is the asserter of the superiority of the| Tweed above the bridge, a strange ‘‘ monster 
moderns; I, although willing to allow that/| ofthe deep,” which none of our fishermen have 
great improvements have been made since my| been able to name. In length it is nearly five 
time, am not inclined to admit that my co-| feet. Its head is immensely large, broader than 
medies are mere barbarisms, nor that his are| that of a common bullock, and at a front view 
the very quintescence of excellence. Here is; bears no small resemblance to the face of the 
the point at issue, whether the ancient or the}lion. Its mouth is very wide, and the jaws 
modern comedy is that most conformable to| strong, but the teeth comparatively small. The 
nature.” ‘¢ Whether, in short,” subjoined| body is round and tapering, but bears no pro- 
Sheridan, “‘ in plot, in execution, in man-| portion to the sizeof the head. Underneath the 
ners, in imagination, they are equal to us.” head are two large bags, by which it breathed. 
“ Truly, now, this is a momentous point,”| Below the breast are two fins, resembling 
said Shakespeare, ‘‘ and requires due consi-| hands, or five fingers webbed together. It is 
deration: for my own part, I must confess} without scales, and covered with a skin some. 
that I am not capable of deciding, seeing that} what of a tortoise-shell colour. To us it seems 





mention examples, ag they must occur to you 





during life I was but indifferently skilled in| to bear a likeness to prints that we have seen of 
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the monk-fish, which is found upon the coasts 
of the West Indies.—Berwick Advertiser. 

Young Napoleon.—A life of the Duke of 
Reichstadt has been published by a M. Fayot. 
Among other anecdotes it is related, that his 
venerable uncle, the Archduke Charles, took 
him on every 5th of May to a small church in 
Vienna, where a service in commemoration of 
his father was performed ; with which both the 
old warrior and the young prince were deeply 
affected. Three dramas, founded on the recent 
death, have been announced at different Parisian 
theatres. 

Improvement.—A literary institution, called 
the Australian College, has been opened at 
Sydney, New South Wales, in which lectures 
are given by four professors, on English litera- 
ture, Latin and Greek, mercantile concerns, 
and mathematics and natural philosophy. 

The Théatre Italien of Paris opens on the 
2d of October for six months. Four new operas 
are to be produced, including La Straniera and 
I Capuleti ed i Montechi, by Bellini. The 





chief performers engaged are Rubini, Tambu-! 
rini, Bordogni, Santini, Gragiani, Berattoni, 
de Magnan, Grisi (Judith and Julie), Tadolini, | 
and Doulx, who obtained the first prize for 
singing at the Conservatory. 

Madame Malibran made her first appearance 
at the Theatre del Fundo, at Naples, in Desde- 
mona, and was received with universal ap. 
plause; the king, who was present, joining 
warmly in the tribute. 

London and Dover Rail-road.—A prospectus 
of this undertaking has just been sent to us. 
The line is very straight, crossing the Thames 
between Woolwich and Barking, where a dock 
for steam-vessels, &c. and a ferry, are proposed 
to be established. There also appears on the 
plan, after passing, through Greenhithe and 
Northfleet, a steam-ferry across the Medway, 
just below Chatham Dock.yard, and above 
Upnor Castle: the course then taken is by 
Milton and a little south of Canterbury, to 
Dover, frequently crossing the present Dover 
road. The expediency of facilitating the inter- 
course between the capital and this port, where 
so large a portion of our communications with 
the continent centre, is insisted upon, and great 
internal commercial advantages are anticipated. 
At the rate of twenty miles an hour, the mini- 
mum of rail-road travelling, the journey would 
occupy three hours and a half; and it is held 
out to shareholders who subscribe, that the 
steam-boat alone, unconnected with the whole 
design, will immediately yield a profit on their 
advances. The design certainly appears to pos- 
sess immense capabilities. 

The English Opera closed last night ; and 
Drury Lane opens this evening, to play every 


night till’ Covent Garden begins, either next! s 


Saturday or Monday week. 

The Landscape Album is the first of the 
Annual crop we have seen (except the plates of 
the Landscape Annual, reviewed in our Fine 
Arts department); and we are much pleased 
with the simple and neat exterior Mr. Tilt has 
given it. Of the sixty British views, engraved 
after Westall, and the descriptions by Mr. 
Moule, we shall treat in.our next No. 

Buil.—An Irish gentleman, speaking to a 
friend on ’Change the other day of the popular 
account of the Bank, recently published under 
the quaint title of * the Life and Adventures 
of the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street, written 
by herself,” said, that the author must be very 
desirous of not being known, since he had 
fathered it on another woman. 

The Dead Alive.—The Drury Lane bills and 





advertisements for to-night announce the part 





of the Widow Cheerly,in the Soldier’s Daughter, 
to be performed “* by the Jate Miss Mordaunt !” 


Arithmetical Epistle found on the Tomb of 
Benjamin Constant. 


«* Ci-git qui combattit avec son sens comm’. .. 1 
L’empire et les Bourbons, et les vainquit tous 2. 
Des pouvoirs réunis sous le nombre de. . » . - 3, 
I] adopta l’esprit sous un fils d’Henri. ..+ + - 4; 
Mais il se déclara ’'ennemi d’Henri.... 5 
Sur le banc d’un ministre il se serait as . 
Car il aurait été le plus digne des... . 
Mais la mort le surprit en décembre le. .... 8, 
Cherchant la liberté comme en quatre-vingt . 9. 
Passant, pour son repos dis un de profum. . . 10.” 

Le Cercle 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The late Rev. Dr. Adam Clarke had gone a considerable 
way in preparing his Autobiography for es and 
we are informed that his second son, the clergyman, to 
whom he has bequeathed his MSS., is finishing it for the 

ress. 
vi Proposals are issued for publishing, by subscription, 
Notitiz Luda#, or Notices of Louth, Lincolnshire, with 
Engravings. 

The Emigrant’s Tale, with other Poems, by James 
Bird, Author of ‘* Framlingham,” &c. 

Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap-Book for 1833, with Po- 
etical Illustrations by L. E. L.; and containing 36 Plates. 

Heath’s Picturesque Annual for 1833, with 26 Plates, 
from Drawings by Stanfield; with Travelling Sketches 
on the Rhine, in Belgium, and in Holland, by Leitch 
Ritchie. 

‘The Keepsake for 1833. 

The Literary Souvenir for 1833, edited by A. A. Watts. | 

The New-Year's Gift and Juvenile Souvenir for 1833, 
edited by Mrs. Watts. 

Lord Nugent has in the press a Letter to Mr. Murray, 
touching the Review of his ‘*‘ Memorials of Hampden,” in 
the last number of the Quarterly Review. 





Another weekly journal is announced, in German and 
English, to be entitled ‘* Germania;” and,to contain a j 
record of the progress of Society, and of Science, Lite- | 
rature, and the Fine Arts. The prospectus breathes highly | 
liberal principles. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. | 

Memoirs of General Lafayette and of the French Re- | 
volution of 1830, by M. B. Sarrans, 2 vols. 8vo. li. 48.— | 
Lyell’s Geology, Vol. I. new edition, greatly improved, 
&vo. 15s. bds.—Abbott’s Elements of Trigonometry, 12mo. 
7s. bds.—Cunningham’s Arithmetical Text-Book, 12mo. 
3s. Gd. sheep.—- Homer’s Literal English Examples for 
Latin Verse, limo. 2s. bd.—Belfrage’s Select Essays, Re- 
ligious and Moral, 12mo. 5s. 6d. eloth.—St. Matthew's 
Gospel, Greek, Latin, and English interlinear, 8vo. 9s. 
cloth ; St. Mark’s ditto, ditto, 8vo. 5s. cloth; St. Luke’s 
ditto, ditto, 8vo. 9s. cloth.—Kidd’s Guide to Dover, 18mo. 
sewed, 1s, 6d.—Beamish’s History of the King’s German 
Legion, Vol. I. 8vo. 1d. cloth, with coloured plates.— 
Rev. J. Slade’s Explanation of the Psalms, 12mo. 5s. bds. 
—A Christian Portrait in the Memoir of Eliza, 12mo. 5e. 
cloth.—Rev. John Hall’s Expository Discourses on the 
Gospels, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. bds.—Goodridge’s Narrative 
ofa be ad to the South Seas, and Residence in Van 
Diemen’s Land, 12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth.— De Porquet’s French 
Dictionary, 5s. bd.—Higgins’ Mosaical and Mineral Geo- 
1 Illustrated and Compared, 8vo. 7s. cloth.—Modern 
Divines of Geneva, by Pons and Cattermole, 2d series, 
8vo. 10s, bds.—Zohrab, the Hostage, by the Author of 
*« Hajji Baba,” 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d, bds.—Herklot’s 
Qanoon-e-Islam; or, the Customs of the Moosulmans of 





September. ‘hermometer. | 
Thursday-- 13 66. +. to 29-92 


Friday -+-- 14 | +++ 45. «+ 64 29-80 
oer ° 62. | 29+8 30-04 
Sunday: - ore s+ Gheo4s + 3015 
Monday -- eee ++ 63. 30-07 
Tuesday -- 18 cere 50. 61. a! + 3004 
Wednesday 19 | «... 35 ++ 57. ++ 30°96 
Wind variable, S.W. prevailing. 
The 19th clear, otherwise alternately clear and cloudy ; 
rain at times on the 13th, 15th, and 18th. 
Rain fallen, -025 of an inch. 
Edmonton. 


Latitude --+-++ 51°37’ 32” N. 
Longitude ---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


CHARLES H. ADAMs. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Correspondent informs us, that Dr. Morison, whose 
Counsels to the Young we lately noticed, is not, as we 
— a minister of the Scots Church, but an Inde- 
pendent. 

We have to acknowl a great number of communi- 
cations, letters, and remarks on the system of the Societ 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, to which we shail 
Pay due attention, en masse, i tely. 

'y an oversight, we neglected to say, last week, that we 
were indebted for the respecting the ornitho- 


thyncus to Dr. W 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
eee 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts, 


NIVERSITY of LONDON SCHOOL, 
asters. 


Head 

Thomas Hewitt Key, M.A. Professor of Latin, and 

Henry Malden, M.A. Professor of Greek in the University of 
vepne Schoo! after the S 

e Schoo! opens, the Summer Holyda: I 
Ist of October. Naas ae nes 
e hours of attendance on the first five days of th 
from a quarter past 9 to half-past 3, in which time phrentarn 
allowed for recreation, On Saturday the School is closed at a 
quarter after 12. 

The subjects taught are Reading, Writing, the English, Latin 
Greek, French, and German languages, Ancient and Modern 
History, Geography, Arithmetic, and Book-keeping, the Elements 
of Mathematics, and of Natural Philosophy and Drawing. 

The yearly payment for each Pupil is 15!. which may be paid 
either in one sum, or in three equal genta; at the commencement 
of the Autumn, Christmas, and Easter Terms. 

The discipline of the School is maintained without corporal 
punishment. 

A monthly report of the conduct of each Pupil is sent to his 
parent or guardian. 

rospectuses may be obtained at the Office of the University 
and at Mr. Taylor's, Bookseller, Upper Gower Street. , 
Sept. 1, 1832. HOMAS COATES, Sec, 


JT. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL.— The 
Autumnal! Course of Lectures will commence on Monday, 
October the ist. 
Theory and Practice of Medicine—Dr. Williams, 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics—Dr. Burton. 
Surgery—Mr. Tyrrell. 
Anatomy—Mr. Tyrrell and Mr. John F. South, 
Chemistry—R. Phillips, F.R.S. 
Midwifery—Dr. Ashburner and Dr. Rigby. 
otany. 
Clinical Lectures will be given to the Dressers and Surgeons’ 


| Pupils by Mr. Green and Mr. Tyrrell, and to the Physicians’ 


Pupils by Dr. Ejliotson and Dr. Roots. 
For particulars apply to Mr. Whitfield, Apothecary to St. 
Thomas's Hospital. 


h ECHANICAL PERSPECTIVE; or, 
Description of an Instrument for Sketching accurately 
and conveniently from Nature, &c. &c. 
By FRAS. RONALDS, Esq. 
2d edition. 


| Sold by R. Hunter, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; Taylor, Holborn, &c. 


The Instruments themselves may be seen in action at Mr. Cary’s, 
181, Strand, and Messrs. Holzapffel’s, 64, Charing Cross. 
No. II. (to be continued Monthly, price only Half-a-crown, or 
India Proofs, 5s.) of 

AJOR’S CABINET NATIONAL 

GALLERY OF PICTURES will be published on 

the 29th instant, with an enlarged Prospectus, containing Lists 

of the great Artists intended to be brought forward in the nest 

Six or Eight Numbers; also, the Names of the various En- 

gravers. The present contains Puck, or Robin Good-Pellow, 

and the Holy Family, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the Marriage 

Festival of Isaac and Rebecca, by Claude Lorraine; with De- 
scriptions, &c. by Allan Cunningham. 

Te be had of ali Book and Printsellers. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS, 


October 31st will be published, in 4te. price One Guinea, 
elegantly bound, 


ISHER’S DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP. 


BOOK for 1333, with Poetical Illustrations. 


y L. EB. L. 
Containing Thirty-six highly-finished Plates. 
Critiques on the Volume for 1832. 

« Here is not only a novel, but a very delightful present for 
Christmas: a most pleasant ornament for my lady’s table, and 
an elegant offering to the fine arts and belles-iettres.”—Literary 
Gazette. 


« One of the most elegant Christmas presents we have yet seen 
in this age of annuals.”—G/obe. 

“ There are thirty-six plates, nearly uniform as to excellence, 
which is of the tirst order. The poetry strikingly combines talent 
and feeling.” —Manchester Herald. na ; 

« It appears to us to be the flower of the annuals.”—Liverpoo' 
Mercury. , 

«« By far the most beautiful work of the season.”—G/asgow 
Free Press. A 

« It is an evergreen, in comparison with the more evanescen 
family of the annuals.” — Windsor Ezpre: 

London: Fisher, Son, and Co. ; 


Dr, Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
In monthly volumes, smal! 8vo. 6s. in cloth. . 
On October ist, forming Vol. 35 of the above, Vol. IV. of 


ISTORY of SPAIN and PORTUGAL, 


in 5 vols. fe 
On Nov. 1, History of England, by the late Sir J. Mackintosh, 
Vol. III. 
Published Sept. 1, Donovan’s Treatise on Chemistry, im | vole 
London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 





In October, in Turkey morocco, price 12s. 

HE LITERARY SOUVENIR for 1833. 
Edited by ALARIC A. WATTS. Babellihet with 

highly-finished Line Engravings by eminent Artists. 
Se paper, with Prosfs on fndia Paper, 24¢.; India Proofs of 

the Plates, with Letters, 1/. 10s. ; before Letters, 3/. 3s. 

Also, elegantly bound, price 8. | ‘ 

The New Year's Gift and Juvenile Souven'r 
Edited by Mrs. Alaric A. Watts. Containing a variety 


for 1833. 
hed Line E ings. 
hip = ne Engravings y and Co. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





jn October, handsomely bound fn rose-coleured morocco, price 


One Guinea; large paper, with Indta Proofs, 2f. 10s. 


EATWS PICTURESQUE ANNUAL 


for 1883. Containing Twenty-six beautifully-finished 

Plates, executed by the first Bogert under the exclusive 
srection of Mr. CHARLES HEATH; from Drawings by 
CLARKSON STANFIELD, Esq. | 
the Rhine, in Belgium, and in Holland, by LEITCH 


Esq. 
Proofs of the Piates, 21. 2; India Proofs, with Letters, 31. 3¢. ; 
before Letters, 4!. 4s- 


Also, 

The Keepsake for 1833. In crimson silk, 

rice One Guinea ; large paper (only 250 printed), 22. 128, 6d. 
Proofs of the Plates, 2/. 25.5 India Proots, with Letters, 3/. 3s. ; 

ors, 4/. 4s. 
el ongman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Co. 
Saturday, Sept. 29th, will be published, 
LLIOT’S VIEWS in the 

No. XVIII. g 
ibe Pass of Makundra; Jumma Musjid, Mandoo; Dher Warra, 
Caves of Eliora. Imperial 4to. Proofs, befare letters, 15s. limited 


EAST, 


toa very few copies; royal 4to. India Proofs, 10s. ; imperial 8vo. | 


Piain Proofs, 5s. 


I. 
The National Portrait Gallery, No. XLII. 


Contents :— ‘ 
H. R, H. the Duke of Cumberland, 
The Right Hon. Francis Jeffrey. 
The late Duke of Roxburghe. 


Ill, 
Baines’ History of Lancashire. Part XX. 
and Division Fourth. Price of the Division, royal 4to. India 
Proofs, Id. 106-3 Plain Proofs, 14, Ss. ; demy 4to. 155. 


Iv. 
Imperial Magazine, No. XXII. (Second 


Series.) Price ls. Containing Portrait and Memoir of the Rev. | 


Thomas Allin. 


V. 
Nautical Magazine, No. VIII.; containing 


avery interesting Engraving of Tide Gauge, erected at H. M. | 


Dockyard, Sheerness. 


VI. 

Westraoreland, Cumberland, Durham, and 
Northumberland illustrated, No. IV. Price 1s. Comprising 4 
Engravings, viz. 

. Viteswaster. Derwent Water. 

Lambton Castle. Ravensworth Castle. 
“They speak for themselves; they pronounce their own pane- 


gric. Pictorial beauty and accuracy were never carved to | 


higher perfection.” —Sunderland Herald. 
London: Fisher, Son, and Co,; and Simpkin and Marshall. 


Cattle, Husbandry. 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Jseful Knowledge. 
On October 1, will be published, by Baldwin and Cradock, 
No. I. price 6d. of 


TREATISE on CATTLE. 
re And on October 15, No. I. of 

British Husbandry. 

#,* A number of each of these works will be published alter- 
mately, viz. on the Ist and 15th of every mouth. 

In the announcement of the Division of the Library of Usefal 

ige called the Farmer’s Series, the Society promised a 

the History and Treatment of those Animals which aid 
te power of Man; and another on the General Principles of 
Amculture. Of these, a very comprehensive volume on the 
Horse has been some time pleted P d d de- 
mand tor which has sufficiently evinced the public opinion in 
isfavour. To acquire from living sources all the information 
Becessary to complete their design with regard to other parts of 
this Series, has occupied more time than was at first contem- 
pated; but this being effected, the publication of the above 
Treatises will immediately commence. 

+* Ina volume similar to that of the Horse, it is intended 
‘© present an account of the Ox. Its early history; the rise of 
the prevailing breeds in the different districts; their distin- 
fuishing character, improvement, or deterioration, with the 
diferent systems of management in the various counties, will 
ecupy the early part of the volume, and form a new and in- 
teresting feature in the work. ‘This will be illustrated by 
Seeres Of the principal breeds, drawn by Harvey, from living 
‘pecinens in the possession of the most eminent agriculturists: 
—_ which will follow a consideration of the structares of 

ate a8 connected with their usefulness for the various pur- 
Pees for which they are bred, their diseases, general treatment, 
id management. In fact, the plan to be pursued will be pre- 
‘sely that which was adopted with regard to the Horse, and the 
Writer will be the same. 

The Treatise on British Husbandry, which will occupy two 
‘lames, will comprise every thing connected with the manage- 
ae of the soil; the improvement and increase of its produc- 
ns; the leasehold tenure of land; farm buildings, and ma- 
“nety; together with the various modes of working and fat- 
. a cattle, according to the most approved systems adopted 
ratmeent counties — reserving only the breeding, diseases, and 
ee the animals employed and raised thereon, to the 
. — works already mentioned; and it is intended to poonent 
the Tereneasive yet condensed view of the actual agriculture of 

nited Kingdom, in a compendious form, divested of ajl 
rely speculative ing, and calculated al her for the 
“st of practical farmers. 
several parts will be submitted to competent judges of 
Prose Searcy €, previous to publication; and Cats will be 
whenever such illustrations can be of use. 











800KS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


42d edition, corrected, illustrated with Woodcuts, Map, &c. 
OVO. 158, ol. 1. Ol 
PRINcIPLEs of GEOLOGY ; being an 


Attempt to explain th : , 
Surface by reference to Cause whee ma a sm the Aantits 


A 
Professor of Geology in King’s C 
3 'y in King’s Col 
John Murray, Alninsesia Boone” 


With Travelling Sketches 


Containing highly-finished Engravings of | 


607 








A French Literary Paper. 
On the 21st September, 1889, was published, the Ninth 


Number of ‘ 
E CERCLE; Journal de la Littérature et 
des Arts, Théatre, Critique, Moeurs, M odes Francaises, Xc. 


May also be had in Mouthly Parts, of Four Numbers each, con- | 


hich 


ce 
Interesting Works, 
Published by Colburn and Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
IR JONAH BARRINGTON’S PER. 


SONAL SKETCHES ofhisOWN TIMES. The Third 
and concluding Volume, 8¥o0. 


taining the Review, with copious extracts, of upwards of Fifty | eho, nize Volume of Bie Jonah Barrington’s Personal she 


Works recently p d on the © 
| Useful and entertaining matter. 
| A few Copies of the back Numbers may still be had, by early 
| a to the Publishers. 
} n consequence of the great patronage Le Cercle has received 
| since its first publication, the Proprietors are induced to increase 
its size to forty-eight columns, from the commencement of Octo- 
ber next; and likewise to receive quarterly subscriptions, which 





| will ensure its delivery in London early on the day of publication. | (Leader of the Rebels in 1798)—Mr. Bushe—Sir Judkin Fits- 


Fenwick de Porquet and Cooper, 11, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden ; to whom Communications for the Editor, and Works for 
| Review, are to be addressed. Le Cercie may be had of Oliver 
and Boyd, Edinburgh; Tims and Webb, Dublin; Wilmer and 
Smith, Liverpool; and all respectable Booksellers and News- 
venders. 
New Work by the Author of “ Hajji Baba.” 
n 3 vols. post 8vo. 
OHRAB, the HOSTAGE. 
By the Author of “ Hajji Baba.” 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street (late 
Solburn and Bentley). 


7 New Burlington Street. 
Mr. Bentley (late Colburn and Bentley) has just published 
| the following New Works:— 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Two Portraits, the English 
j Translation of 
+ ~ SADR > 
im EMOIRS of GEN. LAFAYETTE, 
and of the French Revolution of 1830, 
| By B. SARRANS, 
| Secretary to General Lafayette. 
| Small 8vo. neatly bound and embellished, price 6s. 
he Second and concluding Volume o 
? =e ° ° 
| The Pastor's Fire-side. By Miss Jane 
| Porter, 
H Also just ready, 
I 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates, 


Wild Sports of the West. By the Author 


of *¢ Stories of Waterloo.” 


Il. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo0. 

Geraldine Hamilton; or, Self-Guidance. A 
| Tale. 
| IIT. : 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with a tine Portrait and Maps, &c. 


_| Life of Sir David Baird, G.C.B., including 


his Correspondence with the most celebrated Military Characters 
| of the Day. 
IV. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


In 
The East India Sketch-Book. Bya Lady. 


| 
| 
| Vv. 
And on the Ist of October, 
Lionel Lincoln; or, the Leaguer of Boston. 
B 


| By the Author of the “Spy,” &c. Complete in 1 vol. price only 

6s. forming Vol. XX. of the “ Standard Novels.” 

Professor Lindley's Splendid Works on Flowers, Gardening, &c. 
Flower-Garden, Conservatory, &c. 
In Monthly Numbers, 8 coloured Plates, 4s, 

OTANICAL REGISTER; or, Orna- 
mental Flower-Gard Shrubbery. Each Number 
contains Eight faithfully-coloured Portraits of handsome Fiower- 
ing Plants and Shrubs, growing in Establishments in this Coun- 
try; accompanied by plain Directions for their in 





des much other | 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


junds still more than the two ding in racy d 
the true Hibernian character, and is particularly rich in the hu- 
mours ofthe Irish Bar. The following names figure conspicuously 
in this new Volume :—Chief-Justice Clonmell —Chief-Barons 
Yelverton, Avonmore, and Hussey Burgh—Lords Norbury and 
Clare — Judge Fletcher —John Philpot Curran — Counsellors 
Byrne, Fitzgibbon, Norcott, and Lysight—Mr. Flood—Fighting 
Fitzgerald—Mr. Martin of Galway—Sir John Burke—Sir Her- 
cules Langreish — Mr. Dundas — Beauchamp Baginal Harvey 





gerald, &c. 
Mr. D'Israeli and Lord Nugent. 
: n 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 

2. Eliott, Hampden, and Pym; or, a Reply 
of the Author of a Book entitled ‘‘ Commentaries on the Life and 
Reign of Charles I." to the Author of a Book entitled “ Some 
Memorials of John Hampden, his Party, and his Times.” 


Mr. D'Israeli’s Commentaries. 
The Fifth and concluding Volume, ® ». 14s. 

«« The ‘ Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles I. 
form by far the most important work upon that important age 
that modern times have produced. More curious diligence and 
sagacity have seldom been exercised upon any portion of history, 
ana! seldom with so much success."”— Quarterly Review, July 


3. Memoirs of Sir James Campbell, of Ard- 
kinglas, (formerly Sir James Callander). Written by Himself. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, 24s. 

“ Sir James Campbell is the father of Mrs. Thomas Sheridan. 
He served during the greater part of the Seven Years’ War in 
Germany as Aide-de-camp to General Mostyn—visited most of 
the German Courts—had familiar i se wi tair 
was a member of the most celebrated London Clubs, the ‘ Savoir 
vivre,’ the ‘ Pandemonium,’ Xc.—held the post of Secretary to 
the British Embassy at Paris on the eve of the Revolution— 
journeyed extensively in the East, and was again mixing in Pa- 
risian society during the Allied occupation of France.”—Globe, 

Just complete, in 3 vols. with Portraits, d&c. 

4. Memoirs of the Great Lord Burghley, 
Secretary of State in the Reign of King Edward V1. and Lord 
High Treasurer of Engiand in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth; 
containing an Historical View of the Times in which he lived, 
and many of the eminent and illustrious Persons with whom he 
was connected; with Extracts from his Private Correspondence 
and Journals, now first published from the Originals. By the 
Rev. Dr. Nares, Regius Professor of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 

« This elaborate work is of the highest national interest: it 
embraces and discusses a multitude of great historical, biogra- 
phical, religious, and political questions, and throws much light 
upon an era of almost unparalleled national and universal import- 
ance.” —Lilerary Gazetie. 


5. David Garrick’s Memoirs and Correspond- 
ence with the most celebrated Persons of his: Time; now tirst 
published from the Originals. Completed in Two Volumes. 

This highly interesting and important work comprises upwards 
of Two Thousand Letters, from Persons of the greatest eminence 
in the Politico!, Literary, and Dramatic World. Among other 
Names, besides those of the leading Nobility, may be mentioned, 
Warburton — Burke — Johnson — Hume — Gibbon — Sir Joshua 
Reynolds—Goldsmith—Robertson — Junius —Beattie—Churchill 
—Mason—Cumberland—Boswell—Colman—T. and J. Warton— 
Dr. Burney—Sheridan—Murphy—Dr. Hoadly—Mrs. Montagu— 
Mrs. Cowley, &c. 

In 1 vol. price 252. bound, 
s 
6. Mémoires, Romances, et Musique, de 


Hortense, Duchesse de Saint Leu, Ex- Reine de Hollande, et Fille 
de I'Impératri 








Cultivation. 

«The Botanical Register, from containing most er all of the 
new plants introduced by the Horticultural Society, from the 
great care with which its plates are executed, and the judi- 
cious remarks on culture and genera! habit, by Mr, Lindley, is, 
in consequence, the superior publication.”—Loudon’s Mag. of 
Botany, &c. y P 

No. VIII. of Vol. V. (New Series) will be 
published on October Ist. 

The 4 vols. completed, price 2/. 10s. each, boards. 


It. 
Select Orchard and Fruit Garden. 
In 3 vols. royal 8vo. 152 Drawings, bound in cloth and gilt, 10/, 

The Pomological Magazine; or, Figures 

and Descriptions of the Choicest Fruit, worthy of Cultivation in 
this Country, for the Dessert or Culinary Purposes; with every 
| Information as to Cultivation, Aspects, &c. 

““We cannot too highly recommend this work, as valuable 
to consult in the choice of fruits, and beautiful to look upon.”— 
Literary Gazette, 

«* This is one of the most pleasing publications that we have 

| met with.” —Morning Herald. 





| Il, 
| In Numbers, every Three Months, with Ten Engravings, 5s. 6d. 
teen 1 ve 
The Fossil Flora of Great Britain; or, 
Figures and Descriptions of the Vegetable Remains found in a 
ry State in this Country. By J. Lindley and W. Hutton, 
*.G.S. 
“ This curious and interesting volume. In truth, it may be 
considered as a geological annua!.”—Atheneum. 





Iv. 
To be completed in Four Parts, in Imperial Quarto, 30s. coloured, 
and 153. plain, 

The Genera and Species of Orchideous 
Plants. Part II. Illustrated by Ten Drawings on Stone, from 
Sketches by F. Bauer, Esq. F,R.S. L.8. and H.S. 

Part III. is in a state of forwardness for publication. 


V. 
Roses.—In one vol. royal 8vo. 21s. coloured, new edition, 
Rosarum Monographia; or, a Botanical 
History of Roses, with 19 Plates; with an Appendix for the 
‘se of Cultivators, in which the most remarkable Garden Va- 
rieties are systematically arranged. 


J Piccadilly; and ksell 
ames Ridgway, ric eta every Bookseller 








F Josephine; embellished with Twelve Plates, 
illustrative of the Scenes of the several Romances, beautifully 
engraved on Steel, from the original Designs of the Duchess; 
accompanied with her Portrait, and Pac-simile. 

N.B. Asa very few copies of this unique and interesting publi- 
cation have been printed, those who desire to possess it are re- 
quested to send their orders forthwith to their respective Book 
or Music-sellers. 

History of the British Nobility. 

Now ready, the 4th edition, 1882; in 2 vols. comprising the 
recently created Peers and Baronets, and illustrated with up- 
wards of 1500 Engravings; among whic a fine Head of His 
Majesty, after Sir Thomas Lawrence’s celebrated drawing, 


7. Burke’s General and Heraldic Dictionary 
of the Peerage and Baronetage of the British Empire. 

This New Edition of Mr. Burke’s popular work, in addition to 
comprising, exclusively, the whole Hereditary Rank of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, (exceeding Fifteen Hundred Families,) 
has been so extended as to embrace almost every individual in 
the remotest degree allied to those eminent houses; so that its 
collateral information is now considerably more copious than 
that of any similar work hitherto published. The Lines of De- 
scent have likewise been greatly enlarged, and numerous histori- 
cal and biographical anecdotes, together with several curious and 
rare papers, have been supplied. The Armorial Ensigns have 
been re-engraved, on the new and improved plan of incorpora- 
tion with the letter-press, so that the existing state of each family, 
with its lineage and arms, will be found together. 





In 4to. 3l. 3s. 


HE RISE and PROGRESS of the 
ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH (Anglo-Saxon Period). 
Containing the Anglo-Saxon Policy, and the Institutions arising 
out of Laws and Usages which prevailed before the Conquest. 
By SIR FRANCIS PALGRAVE, K.G.H. F.R.S. and F.8.A. 

« This interesting volume, beyond all competition the most 
luminous work that has ever been pr on the early institu- 
tions of England.” —Edinburgh Review, 

By the same Author, 
A New History of the Anglo-Saxons. With 
Illustrations. In 1 wol. 5s. 

« It is written with much liveliness of style, and in a popular 
manner, though abounding with knowledge of the sabjent, as 
might be expected from the author.”—Edinburgh Review. 

John Murray, Albemaric Street. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





TO THE CLERGY, LANDOWNERS, MAGISTRATES, &c. 
Published on the 1st of every Month, price Two Shillings, 


THE BRITISH MAGAZINE, 


AND MONTHLY REGISTER OF 


RELIGIOUS AND ECCLESIASTICAL INFORMATION, 


PAROCHIAL HISTORY, 
DOCUMENTS RESPECTING THE STATE OF THE POOR, PROGRESS OF EDUCATION, &e. &c. 


Vol. I. price 12s. 6d. cloth boards, is now ready. 


The First Volume being now published, an opportunity is presented to such of the Clergy and Members of the Church of England as have notiyet become 


+ 


Subscribers, to commence the Work. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


* 
¢¢ Here is a rallying point to which the Church—we mean all its members—should direct their patronage and attention. It is an excellent, honest, clever magazine.”—Derbyshire Courier, 
«¢ It is a work which no gentleman or scholar should be without.”—Derby Mercury. ‘ ‘ 

« The British Magazine deserves the patronage of all churc:men, whether laymen or clergymen.”—L‘verpool Albion. 

«It is well got up: it is filled with useful facts respecting (‘ie state of the church, tithes, education, &c.”—Liverpool Journal. 
«« The British is the cheapest magazine we know.”—Elgin Courier. ; 

« Almost exclusively devoted to ecclesiastical subjects, and they are all handled with considerable ability.”—Morning Herald. - ' ’ 
«The British Magazine is an excellent and attractive publication: it advocates the interests of the church not only with zeal, but talent.”~—Morning Advertiser. 


« This 


« Distinguished for a great Jeal of research—a mass of information of the first value to all clergymen.”— Nems 
Our opinion is, that no clergyman of the Church of England should be without the British Magazine.”—Chelienham Journal. 
; ae 4 


“ Its own useful is its 

immediately ordered.” — Hampshire Telegraph. 
“ A solid and a meritorious publication.”—Lilerary Gazette. 
“Tte 





ains a great deal of useful information for the clergy.”— Atheneum, 


azine proceeds in its regular course with its usual talent: there is much to read, and much, too, that is interesting.”—Courier. 


We venture to assert that it will soon form an essential part of every Christian library; and that when once perused by a Christian minister, will be 


of the Established Church, and particularly to those who are located in villages and small towns, this magazine would be invaluable, from the vast mass of facts which it contains 


LarBy 
Ti rate importance.”—Bridgewater Alfred. 
“ Th 


«Jt has 


sch of England ought to support this Magazine.” —Berks Chronicle. ' 
we influence in upholding the interests of the Church, than all the Conservative and Tory Magazines put together.”—Windsor Express. 





The BR “isl MAGAZINE forms a Monthly Register of useful information for the Parochial Clergy, and a complete Biblical, Ecclesiastical, and Literary Miscellany of Religion and Morals 


for Churchi, + e@mbining the several 
and 


» 
learned *” *\ters, both Divines and Taymen, the following 


Consistencies of the Gospel Histo: 

Occasional Services of the Church of England 
On the Present State of Dissent 

Expositions of the Liturgy 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


On Church Architecture 
On the Combination to resist Tithes 
Memoirs and Biographical Notices of Eminent Divines 


rovinces of a Magazine, a Keview, and an Historical Register. The First Volume contains,among many curious and valuable Articles by numerous eminent 


Specimens of the Style and Temper of the first-rate Assailants 
of the Church 

On the Principles of Dissent 

On the Use of Scripture Terms. 


SKETCHES OF THE PAROCHIAL HISTORIES 


\ 


PRESTON CHURCH, Susse 


X 5 
ALDERINGTON CHURCH, near Brighton; 


Jy. ST. AWBANS ABBEY, Herts; 


NOTICES OF THE OLDEN TIME, 


(Embellished with Engravings, by superior Artists) of 


HODNET CHURCH, near Shrewsbury (late Bishop Heber’s) ; 
POYNINGS CHURCH, Sussex; 


ST. BUDEAUX CHURCH, Devon; 
sug, ¢ AND (ACCOMPANIED WITH A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT) TWO ENGRAVINGS OF 
THE VABADAEMEN'S LAND COMPANY'S ESTABLISHMENTS AT CIRCULAR HEAD AND EMU.BAY, NEW SOUTH WALES; 
Nunierous Woodcuts illustrative of Papers on Sounding-boards, Church Architecture, Ancient Reading-desk, and Objects of Antiquity; 


REPORTS of RELIGIOUS MEETINGS, 


and Antiquarian Researches, in Extracts from Original Papers, | with Editor's Remarks; also Plans and Meetings for bettering 


Parish Registers, and scarce fooks ; 
SACRED POETRY; 
REVIEWS and NOTICES of NEW BOOKS; 
CORRESPONDENCE 


on subjects highly interesting, valuable, and useful to the Clergy, 
Scholar, Antiquarian, Landowner, Magistrate, Country Gentle- 
man, Parochial! Officers, and Religious and Benevolent World; 


REPORTS of RELIGIOUS and BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES; 


the Condition of the Poor; 
CLERICAL TRIALS, &c. 
comprising Proceedings in the Courts of Law and Parliament on 
matters of ecclesiastical interest ; 
IMPORTANT DOCUMENTS 

respecting Church Revenues, Parish Accounts, Poor’s Rates, 
Statistics, Tithes, Glebes, Emigration, Population, Savings’ 

janks, Friendly Societies, the Allotment System, Commis- 
sioners’ Reports, Abstracts of Bills and Acts of Parliament re- 
lating thereto, State of the Dioceses, &c. &c. 


UNIVERSITY NEWS— 
Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, King’s College, Scotland, Ireland 
Wales, America, Prussia, &c. 

ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE— 
Preferments, Clerical Appoi Ordinati Clergy de- 
ceased—alphabetically arranged in Tables ; Marriages and Births; 

EVENTS of each MONTH, arranged under COUNTIES, 
confined to matters relating to the Clergy, the Church, and the 
Poor; —_ 

LIST of NEW BOOKS and ANNOUNCEMENTS; 
MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE— 
State of the Funds, London Markets, &c. &c. 





*,* The Proprietors will continue to bestow on it every care and pains, and will spare no expense to render it useful and interesting to their numerous readers, trusting that the best interests of 
i 


the country may be 





F y er ar 
periodical a in the Kingdom. 


have also been made, so as further to improve it in attraction ; 


and such exertions are in progress as will make it yield to no 


he Volume contains 640 octavo pages; and either that or the Numbers (which are published on the Ist of every month) may be had of all Booksellers, Stationers, and Newsmen- 
No. VIII. will be published on the 1st of October. 
London: John Turrill, 250, Regent Street, where Communications for the Editor (post-paid), Books for Review, and Advertisements, are to be directed; 


In 2 vols. 8vo. price 11. 4s. in boards, the second edition of 


> 
ERMONS, preached before the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn, from the Year 1812 to the Year 
By WILLIAM VAN MILDERT, D.D. 
Preacher ef Lincoln’s Inn, now Bishop of Durham, 1832. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and sold by Hatchard and Son, 
Piccadilly; C, F. Cock, Fleet Street; J. H. Parker, Oxford ; and 
J. and J. J. Deighton, Cambridge. 


1819, 





New Volumes of Sermons, by the late Mr. Jones, of Nayland. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 1s. boards, 


ERMONS on various Subjects and 
Occasions. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM JONES, A.M. F.R.S. 
Late Minister of Nayland. 
Now first published from the original MSS. 
Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM HENRY WALKER, A.M, 
Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge, and Chaplain to 
St. oi. Hospital. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, 
Mr. Jones’s Theological and Miscellaneous 
Works, in 6 vols, 8va. with a Portrait, 3/. 3s. boards. 


Parker, Oxford; Grant, Cambridge. 





Professor Bernays on the German Language. 
A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAM. 
MAR, in a pocket volume, 3s. 
2. Familiar German Exercises, adapted to 
the “* Compendious German Grammar.” 12mo. 6s. 6. 
3. Key to the Familiar German Exercises, 


| 12mo. 4s. 


| 





German Reading-Books. 
4. German Prose Anthology, with Notes, 


12mo. 7s. 


5. German Poetical Anthology, witi: Notes, 
and a Historical Sketch of German Poetry. 12mo. 8. 6d. 
Treuttel and Co. 30, Soho Square. 


The Holy Bible, chronologically arranged. 
Handsomely printed, in 4 large vols. 8vo. price 4. boards, a new 
edition, with Marginal References, of 


7 
HE OLD and NEW TESTAMENT, 
arranged in Historical and Chronological pcg pe -_ 
manner that the Books, Chapters, &c. &c. may be — — 
connected History, in the very ee of the authorised Tri 
tion. With copious Notes and Indexes. — 2 
By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Northallerton. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
#,® The Old and New Testament may be purchased 
separately, price 2/. each in boards. 





0 Theateatt 


Published by C. Chapple, the King’s appoi 
Royal Library, Pall-Mall, 
TMHE FALLACIES of HOPE; a Poem. 
By A WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR. 
5s. in cloth. 
Poetic Fragments; dedicated to the Ladies 
of Great Britain. 3s. 6dt in cloth. 
“ For feeling and fancy, our readers may look here. The verses 
on ‘ Love’ are full of harmony.”—Atheneum. 





LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. 4. SCRIPPS, tt 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington oat 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moulton nano we. 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, Royal Bxc aN heck, 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate HU; A, News 
Bdinburgh ; Smith and Son, D. Robertson, a Agent fo? 
and Co. Glasgow; and J. Cumming, Dublin.—Ag' 
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